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WHERE LOCATED: Sauk County, three miles 


south of Baraboo. 


EXTENT OF PARK: 1440 acres, with the scenic 
core as the rock-rimmed 
lake which is comparable 
to many famed mountain 
lakes of the Rockies. 


Wisconsin Conservation Dept. 


Scenically Devil’s Lake state park has much to offer, with the sparkling lake 
nestling between towering bluffs, giving the entire scene an Alpine setting. Geolog- 
ically, the region is a natural laboratory, clearly showing changes which have taken 
place in these hills, which were once high mountains. Some scientists believe that this 
region was the first to emerge from water as the huge inland sea which once covered 
the middle west receded and drained away. 


Devil’s lake is situated in the gorge carved by the prehistoric Wisconsin river 
through the southern rim of the range. After the glacial age, the Wisconsin river, 
rather than again carving its way through the hard quartzite rock of which the range 
is composed, followed the path of least resistance through the soft glacial till around 
the eastern end of the range, forming the big bow which takes this south flowing river 
within a mile of the north flowing Fox river, at a point where Portage is located. 


Devil’s lake itself is one and one-fourth miles long, a half-mile wide, and has a 
maximum depth of 43 feet. From the east and west this beautiful sheet of water is 
guarded by tall, imposing, rugged bluffs of Baraboo quartzite which loom up 600 feet 
above the level of the lake. The north and southeast ends are filled with the glacial 
drift, which formed the lake basin by damming up both ends of the older river 
gorge. The bluffs themselves are without glacial drift, and the limit of the driftless 
area is sharply defined. Talus slopes and other natural formations which can be found 
nowhere else between the Appalachians and the Rockies, attract thousands of students 
every year, and geology classes from many universities spend several weeks in field 
work on the park and its surrounding country. The late President Van Hise of the 
University of Wisconsin, one of the most distinguished geologists in the United States, 
said, “I know of no other region of the state which illustrates so many principles of 
the science of geology.” 
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EDITOR 


Tpit neni! reports ate hardly consid- 
ered light reading. If they expose perfidy 
and shady deals, the reader goes on, taking jolts 
and jars, page after page. One gets a series of 
shocking sensations while going through the 
report of the senatorial investiga- 

gl tion of the munitions industry. It 

, might help the cause of peace if we 
stopped resoluting about it long enough to read 
the report and find out what are some of the 
chief causes of war. 

The Nye Committee was authorized to in- 
vestigate the activities of any and all agencies 
in the United States engaged in the manufac- 
ture, sale, distribution, import, or export of 
arms, munitions or other implements of war 
and related businesses and activities. A digest 
of the 282 page report is impossible here but 
a few of the many striking revelations may serve 
to awaken the reader to the insidious ramifica- 
tions of the system. It has, indeed, assumed ev- 
ery aspect of a system in the way it is organized 
and the perfection with which it has worked. 

Very few of the munitions companies of this 
country are confined exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of materials of warfare. In addition to the 
manufacturers there are sales companies, agents, 
and brokers. It may not be generally known 
that the Army manufactures its own rifles, car- 
tridges, and field artillery. The Navy manufac- 
tures most of its own propellant powder, guns 
and half of the battleships. 

The Committee found that competition in 
sale of munitions was keen amongst American 
and foreign companies; that, in selling arms 
there was brought into play “the most despic- 
able side of human nature; lies, deceit, hypoc- 
risy, greed, and graft occupying a most promi- 
nent part in the transactions.” One company 
testified that publication of certain telegrams 
might cause trouble in a certain South American 
country. The sale of munitions to some South 
American nations beyond their capacity to pay, 
was one of the causes for defaults on an issue 
of South American bonds. 

International agreements of munitions com- 
panies are usually covered by licenses to foreign 
allies involving rights to manufacture and sell 
in certain parts of the world. This is accom- 
panied by a certain amount of price-fixing and 
profit-sharing arrangements. One company sent 

a report to their export agents congratulating 
them on their excellent sales record, pointing 


especially to the first six months of 1934. It 
added, “With conditions of unrest as they are 
today throughout the world, you have a real 
opportunity before you if you will only get back 
of this thing and .. . .” Munitions companies 
are most active in their sales efforts in the 
troubled areas of the world. Competitive buy- 
ing by enemies is encouraged in every way. As 
one company representative said, “We are cer- 
tainly in one hell of a business where a fellow 
has to wish for trouble so as to make a living.” 
The Committee found foreign sales policies 
investigated might be summed up as: 

1. Bribery is accepted as necessary in foreign sales. 
Correspondence of these firms refers to it under 
a variety of names—grease, palm oil, doing the 
necessary, doing the needful, squeeze, bachshech, 
cumsha, etc. 

2. Foreign agents are selected who have contacts 
with foreign officials. 

3. Almost all companies sell to both sets of bel- 
ligerents. They inform each side, “very confi- 
dentially,” what the other side is buying in 
order to stimulate both sides to increased buying. 

4. Some of the firms have armed revolutionary 
groups within countries. 

5. They have sold some potential enemies of the 
United States patents and secret military 
processes. 

6. Munitions companies have promoted schemes 
for financing purchases of munitions by coun- 
tries whose condition was financially unsound. 


It was also discovered that arms and munition 
firms have used their influence to oppose adop- 
tion of any measures restricting trade in arms. 
In these efforts against peace the munitions 
makers have sought and frequently obtained 
assistance of certain officials in the Commerce, 
Navy and War departments, thus failing to 
cooperate with the peace policies of our coun- 
try. Some firms prepared in advance to get 
around an expected arms embargo. The attitude 
of armament firms toward efforts of the State 
Department was “one of contempt,” branding 
men who made efforts as “cooky pushers.” 
Throughout the investigation one is astonished 
at the frankness and openness with which much 
testimony was offered. “There is not a chance 
of any legislation going through without our 
knowledge of it being started, and the steps we 
have taken will, we feel sure, enable us to get 
the opportunity to fully present our arguments 
which will kill any of those crazy ideas,” said a 
manager of the foreign department of one com- 
pany, about embargoes. During embargoes 
prices are often quoted through other countries. 
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Part IV of the Report deals with the relation 
of munition companies with departments and 
officials of the United States Government. The 
opening sentence reads, “‘It is the official policy 
of the War and Navy Departments to encour- 
age the munitions makers.” As long as Ameri- 
can munitions makers can sell abroad, keep their 
plants running, etc., they keep up their produc- 
tive capacity. Also, the more these exports con- 
form to the standards prescribed by our own 
government, the more valuable is this capacity. 
For this reason the government has not opposed 
shipment of war materials to other countries. 
The Committee found that the Army and Navy 
help the munitions makers in the name of na- 
tional defense. There has been allowed for sale 
to other countries the latest designs and devel- 
opments, the latter often having been worked 
out by joint experimentation of the companies 
and the Army and Navy. In some cases com- 
panies have been allowed to draw upon the 
Government's reserve supplies to fill rush or- 
ders from abroad. All of the munition com- 
panies include among their employees and ofh- 
cials former members of the Army or Navy. 
Some materials sold by Americans have been 
manufactured in foreign yards where costs are 
less than here. Such certainly does not benefit 
American labor nor does it keep up American 
plant “productive capacity.” 

The Committee was impressed (and so will 
every reader of the Report) with the gross in- 
consistency of the peace efforts of the State 
Department as contrasted with the methods pur- 
sued by the War and Navy Departments. Testi- 
mony is replete with examples of how the 
efforts of one are frustrated by the other. 

International working arrangements between 
munitions companies are worked out to a nicety. 
It is ticklish business, of course, as in examined 
correspondence there occur phrases as ‘danger 
of leakage of information’, “I am burning this 
letter’, ‘“‘very cautiously”, and “partnership 
agreement’’ to split the profits. Sales territory 
and sales are often parcelled out so as to pre- 
vent hard competition. In war materials and 
chemicals, companies of the nations are knit 
together by financial arrangements or sale or 
interchange of patent information. 

These are but some of the phases of a 
gigantic world-flung system. In its tremendous 
force the advocates of peace may see their great- 
est obstacle. Appeals to high motives of broth- 
erhood must be reenforced by practical enlight- 
enment, by rigid legislation, if they are to make 
progress against a universal entanglement of 
secret agreements, bribery, and bold defiances 
such as have been exposed by the Nye Com- 
mittee. In its own words: “The Committee feels 
that if it had done nothing else at all, its work 


on the bill to take the profits out of war and 
to create a public understanding for the need 
of that bill and for the need of a bill to 
strengthen our neutrality laws would amply 
warrant the time and energy spent by the 
members of the committee.” 


e 
ple the Legislature in the offing, there 


will soon be much discussion on the sub- 
ject of taxation. In the 1935 Legislature the 
sort of tax to finance state government and 
various aids constituted the nub of a contro- 
versy which prolonged the session. 
i TAX The principle of taxation to be 
adopted in meeting the financial ob- 
ligations of the next biennium will be a prob- 
lem again. As far as the Wisconsin Education 
Association is concerned, that organization has 
repeatedly gone on record in favor of taxation 
upon the basis of ability to pay. It has recog- 
nized, from first-hand experience, the inade- 
quacy of the property tax as a means of school 
support. Further than that, it sees the weight 
with which the property tax may bear down 
so that it violates the ability to pay principle. 
In order to measure the equity and justice of a 
tax it is necessary to compare the tax paid under 
any system with the ability of the fellow who 
pays it. 

During the depression many states adopted 
a sales tax of one form or another. Wisconsin 
did not adopt such a tax. This tax is generally 
referred to as an “upside down income tax”’ or 
“an income tax in reverse,” depending upon 
whether one is looking across or up and down. 

The General Welfare Tax League, in a book- 
let on the sales tax, presents figures showing 
the proportionate burdens imposed by the tax. 
According to this study, the $1000 a year la- 
borer spends 60.9 per cent of his income for 
commodities (including food) affected by a 
retail sales tax while the man of $1,000,000 
income finds it necessary to spend only one per 
cent of his income in this way. The tax, there- 
fore, falls upon 60 per cent of one man’s in- 
come and upon one per cent of another's. Spe- 
cifically, under a two per cent sales tax, when 
food is included, the man with $1000 income 
pays $12.18. The $1,000,000 man pays twenty 
cents tax for each thousand dollars of his 
income. 

The tax falls heaviest upon the lower income 
groups and the necessities of life. The analysis 
may be made along various measures, but the 
conclusions arrive at the same point. In some 
states the sales tax was adopted as an emergency 
measure and experience with it for a few years 
indicates that its reenactment in all of them is 
doubtful. 
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l SUPT, b. 0. BANTING WILL HEAD W.E.A. DURING 1937 
t 
1 
a RE-ELECTED 
r 
: to 
Executive Committee 
1 
* 
y 
t 
. MISS ALICE BRYNE 
La Crosse 

; C. J. BREWER 
. Eau Claire 
c 
1 
) NEW. VICE PRESIDENTS WHO WILL TAKE OFFICE IN JANUARY 
, Newly elected vice-presidents, 

who will take office next Janu- 
1 ary, are: Miss Esther Krakow, 
: superintendent of Eastern Dane, 
y first vice-president; Fillmore 
; Laun, principal of the Green 
County Normal School, Mon- 

roe, second vice-president; and 
: Miss Cecelia Howe, teacher in 
5 the Janesville schools, third 
e vice-president. 
- We regret that we were un- 
. able to secure a picture of our 
y first vice-president in time for 
5 the November Journal. Miss 
5 Krakow’s picture will be 

printed in the December issue. 
; MISS CECELIA HOWE FILLMORE LAUN 

Janesville Monroe 











CONVENTION 


M. H. JACKSON 


Due to the fact that the staff has just returned 
from the state convention we are unable to give a 
detailed report of the annual meeting, but we wish 
to call attention to some highlights for the benefit of 
those who were unable to be in Milwaukee on 
November 5—6-7. 

ee 

While no regular registration is kept we 
feel safe in stating that the 1936 convention 
was the largest in the association’s history. 
On both Thursday and Friday mornings the 
main arena of the Auditorium was packed, 
and Plankinton Hall was nearly full with the 
overflow crowd. Section chairmen report un- 
usually fine attendance at the afternoon 
sessions. 

ee 

President Jelinek made a very fine presiding offi- 
cer, both at the Representative Assembly and at the 
general session meetings. Her introductions of speak- 
ers were timely and in keeping with the occasions. 

ee 

As announced in the October Journal, mim- 
eographed copies of the main convention 
speeches will be furnished by the stenotype 
reporter, ‘Miss Florence K. Marquardt, at 
$2.00 per set, including all mailing costs, pro- 
viding orders for one hundred sets are re- 
ceived within the next two weeks. Send or- 
ders to and make checks payable to the Wis- 
consin Education Association, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Remittance must accompany order. 
If the number of orders received is insuffi- 
cient, checks will be returned to senders. 

ee 


True :to.. tradition all general sessions started 
promptly om the:-hour announced, and.closed in ample 
time to allow teachers to get to luncheon meeting 
places on time. Except for the fact that the stage 
curtain proved rather temperamental on Friday A. M. 
every feature of the programs “clicked” as planned. 

ee 

As usual, the music part of the program 

was excellent. Professor Gordon and his com- 
munity singing proved a welcome relaxation 
between speeches, while the two band num- 
bers on Thursday and Friday were well di- 
rected and played with skill which could 
hardly be taken for granted so early in the 
school year. The trumpet trio from the Wash- 
ington Park (Racine) band put on an excep- 
tionally fine demonstration of “tooting”. 
_ While not strictly music, the Choral Read- 
ing presented by students of the Wauwatosa 
H. S., under the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gibson, was of special interest to the 4,000 
teachers who packed the short hall Saturday 
morning. The students who participated in 
this part of the program gave an excellent 
demonstration of effective group recitation. 
The large majority of the audience had never 
heard anything like it before, and expressed 
their approval through generous applause. 





COMMENTS 


A 50 YEAR RECORD 


Part of the Friday morning program consisted of 
the appearance of Robert Van Dreser, Eau Claire 
high school student, who gave his prize-winning 
W. A. T. A. oration. His fine personality and ex- 
cellent delivery made this an attractive part of the 
morning session. 

ee 

One of the surprise features of the conven- 
tion took place on the opening program, 
Thursday morning. President Jelinek pre- 
sented Mr. M. H. Jackson to the audience, 
explaining that he had attended every conven- 
tion of the association during the past 50 
years; a remarkable professional record. Mr. 
Jackson responded with a splendid address 
full of witty reminiscences, backed up with a 
real message of inspiration to the many “first 
timers” who had previously stood up to indi- 
cate that they were attending their first state 
meeting. 

ee 

The Representative Assembly was the largest in 
history, which would seem to indicate that our mem- 
bership will reach new heights this year. Delegates 
transacted business with commendable dispatch and 
care. Committee reports were presented, discussed in 
detail and revised in some instances. The Resolu- 
tions, as revised by the Representative Assembly, are 
given elsewhere in this issue of the JoURNAL. The 
Tenure committee report was given enthusiastic and 
complete approval by the assembled delegates. 


Those who were fortunate enough to stay 
over for the Saturday morning session wit- 
nessed a fine classroom demonstration,. with 
Professor Roy Hatch of: Montclair (N.. J.) 
State Teachers college as “teacher” and mem- 
bers of the Solomon Juneau high school, Mil- 
waukee, as the “class”. The demonstration 
was an unqualified success, though it pre- 
sented considerable technical difficulties 
which had to be overcome. The “class” used 
seven microphones, but due to the skill of the 
operators the multiple use of equipment did 
not prevent the demonstration from having 
all the earmarks of an actual classroom situa- 
tion. Professor Hatch was unusually skillful 
in directing the discussion, while the pupils 
entered into the spirit of the occasion and 
kept the discussion moving along at a rapid 
pace. 

ee 

As usual we have returned to Madison with an 
assortment of articles picked up and turned in at the 
Lost and Found window. If any of the articles men- 
tioned below belong to you, write us and identify 
them: blue sun glasses, ruby clasp, gloves (pairs): 
blue fabric, size 7, black schamosued, black capeskin, 
flair cuff, black kid, short cuff, brown kid, short 
gauntlet; men’s black leather driving gloves; gloves 
(single): 2 black, one brown—all fabric; traveling 
bag key. 
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SECRETARY'S HEP ORT TO THE 1936 REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


pa education and teachers may point to 
several favorable conditions. If these can be 
considered as trends there is ground for assum- 
ing that schools are gradually gaining belated 
recognition of their place in society. Amongst 
the advantageous aspects of the situation there 
may be noted restoration of positions and de- 
partments deleted from school programs and 
the addition of new curricular activities; in- 
crease of salaries, in some instances aggregating 
full restoration; extension of the school year; 
renewed building programs; and increased 
budgets for schools. The financial condition of 
the schools was materially improved by the in- 
creased appropriations voted by the last legis- 
ture. In many cases communities showed deter- 
mination to do better than they did, the failure 
to accomplish the latter being attributable to 
inability to provide funds. One of the most 
gratifying views of the picture is the construc- 
tive and friendly tone of public opinion regard- 
ing schools and teachers. The press of the state, 
with some exceptions, has given genuine and 
helpful assistance in interpreting the schools. 
Special editorials in appreciation of teachers 
have come to our attention at frequent intervals. 
Organizations, either regularly constituted or 
for express purpose, have voiced their demands 
to keep the schools at high efficiency. The Joint 
Committee on Education, composed of repre- 
sentatives of thirteen state-wide groups is ample 
proof of the sincere desire of ‘these formidable 
associations to maintain good schools. Volun- 
tary in its inception, the committee members 
and their organizations deserve acknowledgment 
of support. 


Another encouraging development is the in- 
creasing alertness of teachers to matters of edu- 
cational welfare. They are no longer content to 
step aside and give the politician or the town 
bigwig free rein to dictate the standards of the 
schools. Teachers’ groups have taken to a study 
of school finance and allied topics. So equipped, 
they are in position to challenge any school 
proposal, whether it be local, state, or national, 
which does not ring true. The steady calls for 
publications and releases are a manifestation 
of professional preparedness. It implies a real- 
ization of the necessity to protect present gains. 
An organization possessed with indisputable 
facts from public records is the best insurance 
against a recurrence of the disastrous happen- 
ings of the early 30's. We cannot afford a list- 
less pose in the expectation that things will 
drift happily along. Inattention may again bring 


us to a gloomy impasse. While we view a come- 
back in education with cheerful assurance, the 
perpetual critics are daubing the scene. Their 
attacks upon the schools are not open. They 
take a subtler form, yet are easily identifiable as 
to intent. For instance, our citizens realize that 
the support of education and personal welfare 
of teachers determine the quality of schooling 
for the children. Upon that principle the case 
has been rested. Now comes the sly suggestion 
that there is something phoney about the ‘‘wel- 
fare of the child” appeal and that modern 
techniques may not help the child at all. Back- 
hanced or underhanded, take your choice. Then 
there is the expressed attitude upon school sup- 
port which admits the desirability of increased 
state support but sets up prior conditions and 
prerequisites which any citizen of our state 
knows are so far in the offing that compliance 
therewith would practically stop advancement. 
Another argument makes its appeal upon the 
home rule basis. In spite of the inequalities of 
wealth and tax resources we find men of in- 
fluence, of education, if you please, who pro- 
claim that we need to get back to a state of 
affairs where each community pays its own way 
and has only what it can afford. The conse- 
quences of this provincial Chinese Wall atti- 
tude are plain. Its disastrous social and eco- 
nomic effects are unthinkable. Nevertheless, the 
mere fact that such a philosophy is expressed is 
sufficient warning to be alert to their significance. 

Your association officers and committees plan 
to maintain a sound program of educational in- 
terpretation. Its activities have been carried on 
in a manner which has gained public confidence 
and respect. The objectives of the W. E. A. 
have been adhered to with allegiance to the 
obligations of public service. Over 20,000 edu- 
cational workers have placed their trust in the 
W. E. A. in the conviction that its purposes 
and methods are constructive and worthy. They 
know that the status of the profession will rise 
or fall according to the standards upon which 
we conduct our affairs. 


Interpreting Schools 


The program of research and public relations 
has proceeded along the lines of the previous 
year. These activities and special projects may 
be grouped under several headings. 

1. In order to supply the profession and the 
public with accurate statistical data from 


the public records, two bulletins were is- 
sued this year. The first one, ‘School Dol- 
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lars’, is an analysis of educational financ- 
ing and the cost of other governmental 
functions. Popular conceptions of public 
financing, source of revenue, costs, etc., are 
vague. One of the difficulties of school 
finance is that citizens have incomplete 
knowledge of these things. School budgets 
suffer at the hands of those who employ 
off-hand unfounded statements when costs 
are under discussion. Too often the public 
spirited citizen and teacher are unable to 
answer misrepresentations. They should be 
conversant with the fundamental facts so 
as to defend and promote stable financing 
systems. The same holds true of matters 
pertaining to teacher welfare, training, sal- 
aries, tenure, etc. For this purpose “Our 
Schools and Teachers’’ was issued. It is a 
ten-year review of the status of Wisconsin 
teachers. A teacher equipped with some of 
its contents will be in a more favorable 
position to give a correct picture of her 
status and to correct many erroneous 
impressions. 

The requests of Locals for data bearing 
upon local problems are increasing. We are 
pleased to see more and more groups avail- 
ing themselves of our research facilities. 
Not only have we supplied statistical data 
but there has been furnished an abundance 
of materials upon the strictly professional 
side. It is a pleasure to comply with re- 
quests from Locals. Write us. If we do not 
have it, we'll get it. 

In all of our research publications an 
attempt is made to supply data applicable 
to your situation. If the material does not 
suit its avowed purposes, send your sug- 
gestions as to ways of increasing its 
effectiveness. 


. News releases are sent out regularly upon 
a variety of topics. We especially commend 
local groups and administrators who add 
facts of a local nature to our releases. 
These additions of local color improve the 
releases and enlarge their use. 


. Speakers are furnished by the Association 
to teachers’ meetings or those of a com- 
munity nature. For institutes or local asso- 
ciation meetings, write the Chairman of the 
Committee on Locals. For other occasions 
write the Secretary who will try to furnish 
a speaker. 


. The Radio Committee is projecting its work 
in general school interpretation by means 
of broadcasts. 


. Committee on Locals is a vital part of the 
public relations program. This committee 
promotes Locals’ study of problems. It is a 
means of acquainting Locals with what 
others are doing. This fall it conducted three 
meetings of presidents of local associations 
at Madison, Antigo and Rice Lake. This 
provides headquarters an unusual oppor- 
tunity of meeting the presidents personally 
and describing the work and plans of the 
W.E. A. Much time is devoted to free 
discussion, questions and interchange of 
views. These meetings are very important. 


. Another field of public relations activity is 
the co-operation of the W. E. A. with many 
state-wide organizations. Calls for help and 


participation are increasing. Your attention 
has been called to the Joint Committee on 
Education. There are many others with 
whom we cooperate. The W. E. A. is an- 
xious and ready to join hands with any 
group motivated by a sincere desire to as- 
sist in the educational program. The Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers deserves spe- 
cial mention as an organization having con- 
structive purposes. Our relationship with 
this group has been productive of the high- 
est type of public and school understand- 
ing. It has been very helpful and the 
W. E. A. has endeavored to reciprocate that 
confidence and assistance. 


. The field secretary for the Wisconsin Con- 


gress of Parents and Teachers has been ac- 
cepted as part of a long-time program. 


The program for strengthening home and 
school cooperation through the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has been 
extended and expanded during the past 
year. Numerically, the membership has 
grown over 26,000 which represents a gain 
of 3,456 during the past year and a gain 
of 9,462 over the past three year period. 
There were 96 new local associations affili- 
ated with the Wisconsin Congress and rec- 
ords from the state office show that fewer 
organizations were disbanded or became de- 
linquent than in any other comparable recent 

period. 

The expansion of the program has been 
along two major lines—developing coopera- 
tive relationships with the educational and 
child welfare agencies and with organiza- 
tions having similar objectives; and a wide 
extension of the Parent Education program. 

Active participation in the Joint Com- 
mittee on Education in Wisconsin has been 
carried on. Time and effort has been ex- 
pended: in developing units of study 
(I. Taxes and Taxation; I]. Who Pays for 
Our Schools?; III. Our Rural Elementary 
Problem; IV. The Wisconsin High School 
Situation; V. Educational Trends) for dis- 
tribution to the members included in the 
thirteen organizations represented on the 
Joint Committee of Education in Wisconsin. 
These units cover the major educational 
problems in Wisconsin and it is the plan 
of the Committee to have these used widely 
in study groups before the coming legisla- 
tive session so that public opinion may aid 
in solving crucial educational problems. 

A follow-up on the Parent Education 
Project was continued with the help of a 
National Parent Education Specialist. Indi- 
vidual conferences were held with the edu- 
cational leaders where plans were discussed 
for building a sound, serviceable program 
of Parent Education for Wisconsin. 

A major privilege and responsibility was 
planning the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
Milwaukee in May and in conjunction with 
it the annual state convention of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The cooperation of all groups, educational 
and lay, was evidenced by the large Wis- 
consin attendance, which was 100% _ in- 
crease over that of the last state convention. 
It is hoped that the results of the excellent 
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program will crystallize a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the potentialities of the parent 
teacher movement and give greater resource 
for the practical development of the program. 

Through field service, approximately 
12,000 persons were reached directly. Over 
120 talks were given in about 60 cities and 
towns. 

Effort has been made to develop the pro- 
gram so that there is a recognition of e¢s- 
sentials in the field of home and school 
relationships which grows out of an intel- 
ligent and sympathetic, mutual understand- 
ing of mutual responsibilities. Acknowledg- 
ment of the fine work of the field secretary 
is here made. 


8. The Secretary carries on continuous public 
relations activity with the N. E. A. and affili- 
ated national associations. Major emphasis 
at present seems directed toward securing 
passage of the Harrison—Fletcher Bill. The 
N. E. A. has appointed six Wisconsin peo- 
ple to membership upon the Legislative 
Commission. Your Secretary has been asked 
to serve as Chairman of the Commission for 
Wisconsin and we ask your advice and help 
in developing an understanding of this pro- 
posed legislation. Your attention is again 
directed to the September JOURNAL which 
contains a digest of the bill. 


In order to bring the efforts of the Associa- 
tion and its Locals to fruition, an aggressive 


' public relations program in local matters is nec- 


essary. This is a legislative year. Organize for 
it. Have a legislative committee and a public 
relations program. The office will again keep 
you informed of bills and their significance. 
Discuss them at meetings and keep up contact 
with the legislators. Often our representatives 
unwittingly misrepresent us because they haven't 
been advised of our wishes.-Let them know 
what you stand for and tell them when they've 
done well. 


Committees 


One of the most stimulating phases of 
W. E. A. activity is the work of its committees. 
They are organizational and professional in 
character. Some apply themselves exclusively to 
promoting association programs, others to busi- 
ness aspects, and several study techniques, edu- 
wert trends and improving instruction. 

Regular organization committees are the Ex- 
ecutive, Credentials, Necrology and Resolutions 
Committees. 

Other committees whose duties are assigned 
for special purposes are: 


1. Public Relations and Research. 
It is their function to recommend broad 
general policies, as well as specific ways 
and means to accomplish objectives. It sug- 
gests studies to the research department. 
2. Locals. 
This committee promotes membership, for- 
mation of Locals, an activity program and 


furnishes speakers for meetings. It conducts 
the annual conferences of Locals Presidents. 


. Council on Education. 

The Council selects the broader educational 
aspects which it deems worthy of special 
attention and makes recommendations. 
Membership includes all levels of education 
and all institutions. The Program of Edu- 
cation for Wisconsin is made by it. In a 
degree it duplicates the work of the Resolu- 
tions Committee. 


. Credit Union: Board of Directors. 
This Board has supervision and management 
of the Credit Union. It is officered as such 
groups usually are and its chief committee 
is the Credit Committee. 
5. Radio. 
The radio committee is under the Public 
Relations Committee. Its function is to 
sponsor radio programs for the interpreta- 
tion of the schools. 


wo 


6. School Broadcasting. 

This committee was organized early last 
summer. Much school broadcasting has been 
sponsored and many programs have been 
designed for school use. It seemed to be 
time for an evaluation of these broadcasts. 
The committee is composed of teachers and 
principals who have used the radio in school 
work. The committee is working in coop- 
eration with the directors of W. H. A., the 
state station. 


o 


7. Tenure. 
The tenure Committee was authorized by 
the 1935 Representative Assembly and will 
report in 1936. Inasmuch as it files a re- 
port and has received much comment, fur- 
ther elaboration is unnecessary. 


8. Reading Circle. 
The work of this committee is well known. 
During the past few years it has expanded 
its exhibit to include others than the Mil- 
waukee convention, 


9. There are three strictly professional com- 
mittees, viz.: Mathematics, Science and So- 
cial Studies. They are making progress and 
while final reports cannot be expected soon 
there will be preliminary reports, observa- 
tions and recommendations during the year. 


There are, therefore, fifteen W. E. A. com- 
mittees to carty on its work. Through them 
provision is made for expression of members. 
The pity is that all members cannot be on one. 
Nevertheless, many teachers have found joy and 
opportunity in serving in this manner. It de- 
velops talents. Above all, committee work is 
another evidence of the democratic spirit of 
your State Association. 

Reports of the committees have been well 
received. As an example of the demand, we 
may refer to the Visual Education pamphlet of 
1935. Not long after its release requests for it 
came from all over the country, even from 
Haiti and England. 

We consider committee work very valuable. 
It should be continued. 
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The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


The JOURNAL comes to you this year in new 
dress and change of make-up. It is our hope 
you enjoy a change as much as does the staff 
that produces it. Animated by a sincere desire 
to make the JOURNAL as helpful as possible, 
we questioned several thousands of our readers. 
The suggestions, insofar as they could be classi- 
fied, are given in the September issue. Within 
journalistic limits your editors shall try to meet 
the recommendations of readers. One thing 
must be kept in mind, i.e., the JOURNAL can- 
not take the place of the many fine educational 
magazines now current. We ask, however, that 
teachers send us accounts of successes, either in 
actual teaching or administrative situations. It 
seems that short pointed articles are wanted. 
Also, we want local news items. 

In the circle of state association journals our 
magazine ranks high in content and attractive- 
ness. If the JOURNAL deserves commendation 
for its appearance, cuts, inserts, borders, etc, 
credit goes to the assistant editor upon whom 
this responsibility rests. 

We take this opportunity to express our ap- 
preciation for the many manuscripts received. 
At times their publication is delayed due to the 
mass of material on hand. 

The JOURNAL is your magazine. Use it. 


Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union was 
able to take care of all loan requests this year. 
During the first nine months of the current 
year loans aggregating $13,920.50 were ap- 
proved. Stock held amounted to $11,705.00. 
There were 282 members and 118 borrowers. 
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The books of the Credit Union are inspected 
by the State Banking Commission. 





The greatest testimonial of approbation of 
the W. E. A. is shown by mounting member- 
ships. Last year the roster went to 20,200. 
This year we find heretofore unrevealed interest 
manifesting itself in various sectors. New 
groups ask for bulletins, want the JOURNAL, 
want to attend the convention, want the legis- 
lative bulletins; in short, want to join. Edu- 
cational groups realize the value of affiliations 
with a large all-inclusive association. We can- 
not overemphasize the importance of presenting 
a solid front in behalf of schools and teachers. 
Special interests there will always be, but, un- 
derlying these are fundamental desires, and 
needs for which all groups have common con- 
cern. Each member of the W. E. A. will render 
great service in using his influence to the end 
that our efforts may be abetted by unity of pur- 
pose and action. Minor differences should give 
way in order that the larger goals may be 
attained. 

On behalf of headquarters staff, I extend 
appreciation of your cooperation, your willing- 


ness to help, your interest in W. E. A. affairs. | 


To those members who accepted speaking as- 
signments and to the many committee members 
we express our thanks. We know our efforts 
would be of small account were it not for the 
constant and complete work of the W. E. A. 
memberships. 

Respectfully submitted, 


lie shi 


Executive Secretary 








While sitting in the arena of the Milwaukee 
Auditorium during the general morning sessions 
of the recent convention Miss Gladys M. Potter of 
Ripon was impressed with the fact that ‘‘we are 
many of one, and just one of many.” Her im- 
pressions of the crowd in the balcony and gallery 
is depicted in this pen and ink sketch, showing 
——— a small segment of the 9,000 teachers who packed 
the arena during the general sessions. 





ACROSS THE ARENA 


Gladys M. Potter, Ripon 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TENURE—1936 REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


B feiss Committee on Tenure, authorized by the 
1935 Delegate Assembly, was appointed by 
the president early in the year, and has func- 
tioned from the time of its appointment. Three 
meetings have been held, one each in March, 
May and September. This represents a report of 
progress for that committee and includes cer- 
tain recommendations to this 1936 Delegate 
Assembly which it feels to be pertinent, if the 
cause of Tenure in Wisconsin is to be advanced. 
The report is presented in three parts. 

1. Report of activities and progress of the 

Committee. 
2. Report of studies conducted by the Committee. 


3. Recommendations of the Committee to the 1936 
Delegate Assembly. 


I 

The committee is interested in Tenure as a 
means of protecting and advancing the general 
welfare of education. The activities have been 
with the view of giving the children of Wis- 
consin a better and more efficient school system. 

The first work of the committee was to fa- 
miliarize itself with the history and nature of 
tenure laws. The committee found that it would 
have to arrive at its own definition of tenure as 
there are several types of laws in force through- 
out the various states. Our committee defines 
tenure as a law which would give to the teacher, 
after a satisfactory probationary period, a se- 
curity in position during efficiency and good 
behavior. 

From the first the committee has felt that its 
first duty was to give the subject of tenure as 
much publicity to the profession as possible, in 
order to create among members of the Associa- 
tion a better understanding of the justice, rea- 
sonableness, and need of tenure. To accom- 
plish this a series of articles has been published 
in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
and a series of pamphlets have been printed 
and distributed through the Secretary's office to 
all divisions of the profession. 

Many arguments have been offered for and 
against tenure, but few reliable studies have 
been made to prove or disprove any of the ar- 
guments offered. The committee felt that studies 
conducted with the purpose of proving or dis- 
proving some of the more prominent argu- 
ments would be a legitimate activity. One of 
the most repeated arguments against tenure is 
that once teachers have tenure they will not 
continue to develop professionally. Two previ- 
ous studies conducted on a different basis proved 


this is not true. The committee felt that a con- 
trolled study should be undertaken. The re- 
sults of this study are not as yet available. They 
will be published at a later date in THE 
JOURNAL. 

The Teachers Colleges of Wisconsin have 
had the benefits of a tenure law for some time. 
The committee felt that a study of the opinions 
of this group in regard to tenure would be 
valuable. The results of this study constitute 
Part II of this report. 

A further activity of the committee has been 
to study the tenure laws now in effect in the 
various states and determine the type of law 
that has been most effective in keeping efficient 
teachers in their positions and free from po- 
litical and personal pressures. As a result of 
these studies the recommendations contained in 
Part III are offered. 

This committee has profited by the assistance 
of the Committee on Tenure of the National 
Education Association. The N. E. A. has been 
an ardent supporter of teacher tenure for many 
years and has been active in its efforts to have 
satisfactory laws enacted in the various states. 
Members of this committee attended a meeting 
of the N. E. A. Committee on Tenure in an 
effort to get first hand information in regard 
to successes and failures of present tenure laws, 
and the types of pressure that are used to dis- 
place efficient teachers where tenure laws are 
not in force. 


II 


The legislative act procuring tenure for the 
State Teachers Colleges has been in force ap- 
proximately six years. Thus a number of the 
teachers in these schools have been employed in 
the colleges both before and since the enact- 
ment of the tenure Jaw. At the time of the con- 
sideration of the bill, it was thought that the 
Teachers Colleges might be a field operating 
under rather favorable circumstances for a state 
experiment in tenure. The instructional staff 
had maturity in academic training, experience in 
education, and the general intention of remain- 
ing in the work. 

The present W. E. A. committee on Teacher 
Tenure decided that it might prove worth while 
to secure the opinions of the presidents and 
teachers of the State Teachers Colleges regard- 
ing tenure for all public school teachers. There 
are about 450 members of the instructional 
staffs of these schools. Of this number 251 sent 
replies to a request for an opinion regarding 
tenure. It might be recalled at this point, that 
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right tenure is highly desirable to teachers now 
in service, but that it may also represent less 
turnover in the field for the chances of placing 
members of current graduating classes. 

Of the 251 replies, 191 were definitely in 
favor of tenure; 48 approved with reservations 
depending on the type of law, its administra- 
tion, and the teacher attitude toward such a 
law; 12 were entirely opposed. A number of 
the 48 expressed hesitation in placing such a 
law on all public schools due to the present 
inadequate training of many teachers, and the 
necessity of informing thought of school boards 
and administrators. 


III 
The committee offers the following recom- 
mendations to the 1936 Delegate Assembly. ~ 


1. That this committee on tenure be continued 
through 1937. 

2. That the Wisconsin Education Association work 
for the passage of a tenure law in the State 
of Wisconsin during the 1937 session of the 
legislature modeled after the following basic 
points: 

The proposed legislation is not to supplant 
any statutory tenure systems now in force. 

The act to define “teacher” in the public 
schools, to provide for their employment, 
and to provide for the conditions under 
which they may be dismissed. 


AIR NEWS 


Supervisor Invited to National Radio Meet 

Mrs. Lois G. Nemec, supervisor of state graded 
schools of the Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction, and a member of the W. E. A. committee 
on School Broadcasting, has been invited to attend 
the National Conference on Educational Broadcasting 
to be held in Washington on December 10, 11, 
and 12. 

At the sectional meeting on School Broadcasting 
Mrs. Nemec has been invited to speak telling of the 
work of the Wisconsin Committee. It is expected 
that she will attend. 

a 


Broadcast Bulletins Offered Teachers 

Wisconsin teachers who have not yet received bul- 
letins of the Wisconsin School of the Air, and the 
Wisconsin College of the Air, may now receive them 
without charge by writing the state station WHA in 
Madison. These programs are approved by the State 
Department of Public Instruction for classroom 
listening. 

*® 
Northern Schools Promised Better Radio 
Reception 

Teachers in northern Wisconsin who have been 
unable to follow the state’s educational broadcasts 
because they could not hear WHA or WLBL see 
hope in the rebuilding of the Stevens Point Station. 


A “teacher” to be construed to mean and 
include any employee of any school board 
who holds a teacher's certificate and whose 
legal employment requires such certificate. 

To have the security in position guaranteed 
by a proper tenure law a teacher must suc- 
cessfully complete a three year probationary 
period of teaching. 

A teacher protected by tenure, is to remain 
in continuous employment of school board 
unless such employment is terminated for 
cause. 

A teacher protected by tenure may be dis- 
missed for cause after receipt of written 
charges with right of public hearing on 
charges before the entire board of educa- 
tion at which hearing the teacher has the 
right to appear with counsel of his selec- 
tion, and to present witnesses in his behalf. 

The teacher shall have the right of appeal to 
court of proper jurisdiction for the purpose 
of obtaining a final, legal determination 
whether just cause for the discharge existed 
as a matter of law. 


COMMITTEE ON TENURE— 


Mrs. Laura Lund, Florence 
Maybelle M. Franseen, Mayville 
Mrs. Hazel Campion, Madison 

P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point 
Carrie Boice, Milwaukee 
Lawrence Beaudin, Ashland 
Lelah Gribble, Galesville 
Leavelva Bradbury, Oshkosh 
Clementine Dolan, Manitowoc 

J. C. Chapel, Chairman, Kenosha 





FROM WHA 


In moving to a more favorable transmitter site near 
Auburndale, erecting a tall vertical sending tower, 
and doubling the broadcasting power to 5,000 watts, 
much wider service will be rendered. The improve- 
ments will not be completed until after the first of 
the year. 

* 


See What You Hear 

Visitors groups of school-children, teachers, and 
parents are especially invited to visit Radio Hall, 
Manager H. B. McCarty, program director of WHA, 
in Madison. The building is open every school day 
and on Saturdays so visitors may watch broadcasts 
as they go on the air. Radio Hall is acclaimed the 
most modern individual station plant in this part 
of the country. Teachers are asked to write Mr. Mc- 
Carty telling when their groups are coming to visit. 

@ 


State Station Adds Drama Studio 

Radio Hall, the campus home of the state-station 
WHA in Madison, is now building a studio espe- 
cially designed for radio dramatics. An attached in- 
dividual control room and adjacent audition room are 
included. Among the dramatized presentations of the 
Wisconsin School of the Air this year are Captain 
Salt and Jim, Nation Builders, Health Winners and 
certain Story Time features. These will be rehearsed 
and broadcast from the new “Studio D.” 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 1936 REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


We believe that all of the territory of the 
state of Wisconsin should be included in high 
school districts; that all high school tuition 
charges be eliminated; that provision be made 
for necessary transportation of high school 
pupils; that sufficient state support be pro- 
vided to guarantee the opportunity of a high 
school education to all children of Wisconsin. 


We urge the legislature of Wisconsin to 
provide adequate financial support for the 
continued growth and development of voca- 
tional and adult education. We commend the 
educational leaders of Wisconsin for their 
part in securing the passage of the George- 
Deen Bill providing for the extension of the 
vocational education progrzm. 


We join the National Education Associa- 
tion in urging upon the Congress of the 
United States the early passage of the Har- 
rison—Fletcher Bill to promote the general 
welfare through appropriation of funds to 
assist the States and Territories in providing 
more effective programs of public education, 
it being the purpose thereof “to leave all su- 
pervision, management, control, and choice of 
educational means, processes, and programs 
to State, Territorial, and local governments.” 


We protest against the use of public funds 
by federal and lay authorities in promoting 
educational projects whereiri the educational 
values are of secondary importance and un- 
related to the established recognized program 
of education. 


We commend the action of the County 
Superintendents’ Association in endorsing a 
resolution providing for a county board of 
education, and urge the passage of appropriate 
legislation. We again express our belief that 
a reorganization of the administration of 
rural schools and the boundaries of school 
districts will guarantee to rural children the 
educational offerings and training which so- 
ciety has a right to expect of a modern 
school. 


The school curriculum should be deter- 
mined by the changing needs of society. We 
recommend that, in meeting such changing 
needs, additions to or deletions from the cur- 
riculum should be made, only after careful 
study, by competent educational authorities 
and determination that the proposed change 
in the curriculum is in the public interest 
and for the best interests of the children in 
the schools. 


We condemn misrepresentation of our sys- 
tem of state and local school support by 
means of garbled statistical data. 


We believe that the success of our educa- 
tional program necessitates not only provi- 
sion for the welfare of our children but also 
for the well being of teachers. We recognize 
that children can be guided, taught, and cared 
for most efficiently by teachers who have 
adequate preparation and who are free from 
handicapping restrictions which militate 
against their rendering the best service of 
which they are capable. Therefore, the Wis- 
consin Education Association emphatically 
reaffirms its stand in full support of tenure 
of position for teachers as a means of insur- 
ing to the children of the state the best 
possible instruction. 


We reaffirm our belief that the entire pub- 
lic school system from the kindergarten to, 
and including the university, should be en- 
tirely free of partisan political control or 
dictation. 


The Wisconsin Education Association re- 
affirms its position with reference to freedom 
of teaching and full opportunity to present 
the results of critical inquiry into existing 
institutions, practices and issues. Intellectual 
freedom is a public safeguard. It is the surest 
guarantee of orderly change and progress. 
Suppression of such freedom inevitably leads 
to violent and reckless changes in the social 
order. Freedom of teaching carries with it 
corresponding responsibility. We do not be- 
lieve teachers should expect protection from 
the consequences resulting from the misuse of 
this right. Teachers should present fairly all 
sides of all questions. They must not impart 
ready-made or prejudicial opinions. 

We condemn the passage of special loyalty 
oath bills for teachers. 


Members of Resolutions Committee: 


Marjorie Scudder, Marinette, Chairman 
Dorothy E. Batchelor, Milwaukee 
Mrs. Autie Sanford, Ladysmith 

J. C. Rutherford, St. Croix Falls 

T. S. Rees, Racine 

J. C. Chapel, Kenosha 

R. W. Bardwell, Madison 

C. J. Anderson, Madison 

L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac 
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CHOOL administrators, teachers, and relief 
organizations are alike troubled with the 
problem of textbook administration. Relief 
agencies are involved because when the family 
is on relief and no money is available for text- 
books, these organizations must pay for them. 
Textbook administration is a teacher's concern 
because while clean, complete, and late editions 
of books are necessities for all children in her 
classes, she realizes that to recommend their 
purchase by parents struggling to obtain the 
absolute necessities of life, works a decided 
hardship. School administrators, charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining a good school, 
of which an important phase is proper equip- 
ment, supplies, and textbooks, are also hesitant 
about burdening financially hard pressed fami- 
lies with textbook costs. Consequently, they 
must often resort to diverse methods to save 
the pride of the child, relieve the parents of the 
cost, and still make the textbooks available. 

With these difficulties encountered, and in 
the realization that pupils must have proper 
textbooks whether or not they can afford them, 
it is small wonder that plans of textbook ad- 
ministration have evolved. Schools, in an ever 
increasing number, are taking the responsibility 
of furnishing textbooks to the pupils. In Wis- 
consin, 47 of the 99 cities classified as city su- 
perintendencies by the Department of Public 
Instruction furnish free textbooks in both the 
high schools and the grades. In ten mote cities 
textbooks are furnished free in the grades but 
not in high schools. In three of these cases the 
high school books are sold at cost, and in two 
others books are rented to the high school pu- 
pils. In the other five schools, the pene se 
school meee must pay the full retail price of 
the books. 

Not all city schools have found it possible 
to furnish textbooks free. Several not doing so 
employ another desirable practice. They use the 
rental system of textbook administration. 
Twelve of the city schools rent textbooks to 
both high school and elementary school pupils. 
Five (including the two previously mentioned) 
rent to high school students only and two rent 
only to the elementary school pupils. The price 


TEXTBOOK ADMINISTRATION IN WISCONSIN CITIES 


of rental varies by schools and within schools. 
The minimum charge in elementary schools is 
20¢, the maximum $2.50 per year. The average 
cost in the elementary schools is 93¢ annually. 
In high schools the rentals are more expensive. 
The rental price ranges from 85¢ to $4.00 with 
the average rental cost in high schools $2.29 
a year. 

Schools neither furnishing free textbooks nor 
renting them at cost, have found another means 
of reducing the cost to the students; i.e., selling 
textbooks at cost. This practice is employed in 
22 city school systems. In 16 of these cities, 
textbooks are sold at cost in both the high 
school and grades, one city sells at cost in 
grades only, and five in high school only. 

There is some overlapping in methods of sup- 
plying textbooks in the individual school sys- 
tems. Some systems have both rental and sell- 
ing at cost, and as mentioned before, books are 
furnished free on one level of instruction and 
rented or sold at cost on another. There is a 
good reason why the different schools should 
have more than one of these systems. Even if 
textbooks are furnished free, they could well be 
sold at cost also as some pupils may desire to 
buy one or several at the completion of the 
course. This purchase does not result in any 
loss to the district as the child pays the amount 
books are worth in terms of the amount the 
books have cost the school. Where books are 
rented to the students, a sale at cost prices to 
the students desiring to obtain books can be 
carried out without cost to the district. 

When one reads of the provisions made for 
supplying textbooks to the students by one or 
the other of these methods and recognizes the 
injustice in forcing parents to buy textbooks at 
retail, he is prompted to inquire why something 
has not been done in all public schools. Why 
are there several (10) Wisconsin cities, and a 
large number of villages, that have done noth- 
ing about this problem? Is it that private busi- 
ness opposes any action because of the revenue 
it derives from the sale of books? Surely sell- 
ing to the pupils at cost (this doesn’t cost the 
school district one cent) is the least any school 
system can do. A rental system can be made 
self-liquidating and over a period of time costs 
the district nothing. The optimum in textbook 
administration is free textbooks at both levels— 
elementary and secondary. Textbooks are no 
less a necessity in public education than are the 
teachers, and for the same reason should be free 
for the education of all the children. Certainly 
this phase of — education should be under- 
written by all school systems. 
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| pprahmnecgpas the mechanical aspects of 
classroom management (distribution of ma- 
terials, checking attendance, care of plants, 
blackboards, etc.) is properly identified as one 
of the efficient teacher's accomplishments. Who, 
in discharging these manifold responsibilities, 
has not resorted to the expedient of enlisting 
the pupils as helpers? Pupil participation has, 
indeed, proved itself a convenient instrument 
for the successful execution of routine duties. 
The point need not be expanded, however, that 
modern school practice, with its profound con- 
cern for socializing the child, ae respon- 
sibilities to him for a larger purpose than that 
of merely facilitating the teacher's management 
of the room. The encouragement of pupil par- 
ticipation in this field (1) is given impetus by 
the fact that since dependability, willingness to 
codperate, and kindred personal qualities tend 
to be specific rather than general, there is con- 
sequent need for a diversity of situations in 
which a desired trait can be exercised and (2) is 
predicated upon the assumption that the per- 
formance of classroom duties can furnish a sub- 
stantial number of the necessary practice oppor- 
tunities. It may be recognized, then, that while 
the assignment of responsibilities serves a dual 
purpose, its paramount function is to augment 
the potentialities of the classroom for stressing 
certain elements of good citizenship. 

If pupil participation in the management of 
the room is to fulfill its high function of con- 
tributing to the realization of character values, 





—A FACTOR IN PUPIL GROWTH 


CLARA WOLTRING 
Milwaukee 


it is unquestioned that the technique employed 
must be the product of careful consideration. 
From this we are led to argue that participation 
may be less potent under some circumstances 
than might be desired. For example, we can 
conceive of a situation in which the pupils are 
appointed to tasks as the occasions arise. There 
are, obviously, no assurances here that all chil- 
dren will participate at some time in the man- 
agement of the room, that the helpers will be 
selected judiciously under conditions of haste 
and possible stress, and that opportunities for 
self-direction will be desirably a Again, 
we can visualize a room in which the responsi- 
bilities are well distributed among the children 
but in which, owing to the absence of a record, 
both teacher and pupils may forget to whom a 
task has been entrusted, so that it is never de- 
termined with certainty whether caprice, for- 
getting, or inability operated in any given lapse. 
Analysis of these two hypothetical situations 
reveals their essential weakness from a char- 
acter-building standpoint; namely, the inade- 
quate provision for enabling all children to as- 
sume and discharge a responsibility over a 
period of time. 

Pupil participation, therefore, employed as 
an agency for promoting good citizenship, car- 
ries the connotation of responsible self-direc- 
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In some schools the pupils themselves direct school 
duties, and keep a close check upon the work being 
done. This is more practical in the high school than 
in the grades. In the latter case teacher direction is 
most successful. 


tion. The plan of room organization herewith 
submitted constitutes a considered attempt to 
realize this ideal in the intermediate grades. It 
is presented with the frank recognition of the 
probability that only its method of administra- 
tion represents a departure from current practice. 

The first essential of the plan is the volun- 
tary assumption of specific duties by the pupils. 
Let us imagine that a teacher is confronted with 
a new class of forty or more pupils. The chil- 
dren readily accept the idea that the manage- 
ment of the room is to be a group enterprise 
under the leadership of the teacher and respond 
eagerly to the call for volunteers. Prior to as- 
signing a duty to any child and recording his 
name the teacher announces that willingness to 
perform the duty during the entire semester is 
desired. In the interests of plentiful opportuni- 
ties for participation and continuous perform- 
ance of the tasks it is well to appoint a second 
child to each position, the understanding being 
that he is to be jointly responsible with the first 
member of the committee or that he ‘is to act 
as a substitute during his classmate’s absence. 
A teachet’s ingenuity in creating duties will 
contribute to the placement of every volunteer 
on at least one committee of responsibility. 


Record of Assignments Made 


To impress the children with the importance 
to the group of the commitments they have 
made the recording of names is followed by a 
discussion of the procedure to be employed in 
the event that a pupil becomes disinclined or 
unable to continue his duties. Pupils can easily 
be led to see the propriety of notifying the 


teacher of their desire to be relieved. No stigma 
has ever been attached to the child’s discovery 
that the work he had undertaken was unsuited 
to his desires, but the point has always been 
emphatically made that resignation is the hon- 
orable method of discontinuing the perform- 
ance of an assumed task. The contingency is 
also foreseen that a child may wish at some 
time to be released from his work for merely 
a day. It has been customary in these cases to 
hold the pupils responsible for securing sub- 
stitutes and to permit them to address the class 
for this purpose at the beginning of each 
session. J 

The changes in personnel necessitated by the 
voluntary resignations heretofore mentioned are 
made once per week during what may be called 
a class meeting. It has been the practice to an- 
nounce the names of the pupils who have ex- 
pressed to the teacher during the past week 
their desire to resign and to call for new 
volunteers. 


Check-up at Class Meetings 


The class meeting seems, also, to furnish the 
needed occasion for presenting any difficulties 
which may have been experienced in the per- 
formance of the various tasks. Such misde- 
meanors as evading one’s share of the work, 
reporting too late for duty, and failing to co- 
6perate with an associate on the same commit- 
tee are mentioned in the presence of the of- 
fender, who is permitted to defend himself if 
he so wishes. If a charge appears to be justi- 
fied, the teacher reserving veto power, the child 
is reminded that his services will terminate at 
the next class meeting if he fails, in the judg- 
ment of a majority of the class, to give satis- 
faction. It has been observed with interest that 
offenders have rarely persisted in their inefh- 
ciency after having had it called to their atten- 
tion. Pupils resigning or ultimately discharged 
have always been regarded as available for 
other positions, usually after an interim of 
waiting for a vacancy. The interval of inactiv- 
ity preceding appointment to another post of 
responsibility has invariably resulted in the 
more cautious acceptance of a task and in a 
firm determination to discharge the new du- 
ties in a creditable manner. It may be stated 
parenthetically that the policy of permitting 
complaints has not, as one might reasonably 
fear, entailed a deluge of petty and unfounded 
assertions inspired by the desire to discomfit 
classmates. On the contrary, when pupils have 
realized the constructive purpose of the criti- 
cisms, they have displayed commendable te- 
straint, and there have been numerous class 
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meetings during which no dissatisfaction has 
been expressed. 

After vacancies resulting from resignations 
and discharges have been filled and criticisms 
have been considered suggestions are enter- 
tained for modifying any feature of classroom 
routine. For example, such matters as checking 
out library books, dismissing the class for re- 
cesses, selecting a class chairman, and securing 
substitutes have been subjects of discussion and 
subsequent change. 

The advantages, definitely sought or inci- 
dental, which are believed to inhere in the plan 
described may be briefly enumerated as follows: 


. Every pupil feels that his work is essential. The 
desirability of enhancing a consciousness of the 
ability to make a significant contribution can 
hardly be overestimated in the consideration of 
pupils of inferior scholastic attainments, chil- 
dren with withdrawal tendencies, and the type 
of maladjusted child who, finding few legitimate 
satisfactions in school life, frequently develops 
a perverse attitude. Careful manipulation of the 
resources of the classroom by the teacher will 
result in placing such candidates for individu- 
alized treatment in key positions offering the 
maximum opportunity for constructive activity 
and the concomitant acquisition of self-esteem. 


_ 


nN 


. The knowledge that he is accountable for failure 
to discharge his assumed responsibilities stimu- 
lates the child to his best endeavor and im- 
presses him with the need for displaying 
dependability. 


. The fact that the class, rather than the teacher, 
passes judgment upon the performance of the 
duties removes the inhibitions frequently asso- 
ciated with excessive teacher control and places 
a premium upon the type of initiative normally 
expected in a democratic atmosphere. 


Ss 


4, The appointment of two persons to each com- 
mittee offers the experience of working har- 
moniously with others, while the nature of the 
class meetings insures a fruitful interchange of 
ideas. 


5. The provision for a probationary period in 
which to retrieve good standing and for the 
reappointment of discharged pupils is an ex- 
pression of the philosophy which recognizes 
that the opportunity to make and correct mis- 
takes is a requisite for growth and that averting 
a sense of failure is one of the obligations of 
the school. 


6. Private discussions of contemplated resignations 
with the teacher have resulted occasionally in 


7. The apparent surrender of responsibility by the 
teacher at the time when the class is organized 
substantially furthers the establishment of rap- 
port with a new group of children. 


It is conceded that advantageous variants of 
any feature of the plan might be proposed to 
improve its functioning in the intermediate 
grades, for which it was designed, or to effect 
its adaptation to other maturity levels. There is, 
for example, nothing immutable about the pol- 
icy adopted with reference to the length of time 
a child holds office, the frequency of class meet- 
ings, the method of penalizing offenders, or the 
mechanics of appointment. It may, however, 
be in place to make mention of the desiderata 
which are implicit in the scheme as conceived: 
the discreet assignment of all children to at 
least one task of their choice, the systematic and 
periodic checking of performance, the provision 
for an individual’s attempt to improve an un- 
satisfactory record, the promotion of group in- 
teraction, the arrangement of personal contacts 
between teacher and pupil, ree necessarily and 
fundamentally, the mental acknowledgment by 
the teacher that a well-routinized room is a 
subsidiary aim as compared with the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s capacities. 

















— 





valuable confidential relationships, revealing in- Whether on the high school level or in the grades 
terests and conflicts previously undiscovered and the first essential in successful classroom management 
eventuating in a clearer insight by the teacher is the voluntary assumption of duties. If possible, 
into the nature of the child’s difficulties. pupils should choose the work they desire to do. 
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The Director for Wisconsin, Amanda 
H. Schuette, Green Bay, would like to 
* hear from schools that have 100% mem- * 
bership in the N. E. A. 


ITH the beginning of the new school 

year, word comes from N. E. A. Head- 
quarters that many activities are under way. 
The success of the meeting in Portland has 
acted as a stimulus to endeavor in every de- 
partment. A greater unity of interests in be- 
half of education is the result of the straight 
thinking of the delegate assembly. 


Memberships which had been withdrawn for 
several years are being renewed as teachers find 
the economic skies brightening and their morale 
returning. The Wisconsin Journal will again 
print a membership map after the first of the 
year. Your city and your county will be rep- 
resented. Let each fulfill the N. E. A. slogan 
“AT LEAST TEN PER CENT INCREASE 
IN EVERY STATE.” 





The first Research Bulletin of the year has 
appeared, entitled, ‘A Handbook on Teacher 
Tenure.” Teacher Tenure is in the air every- 
where, and groups who are studying the prob- 
lem will find all the helps they need in this 
practical issue. 


Speaking of Research Bulletins reminds one 
that others to follow will be on the following 
subjects: “The Transportation of School Chil- 
dren,” “Facts on School Costs,” ‘Salaries in 
City School Systems,” and ‘The Social Studies 
Curriculum.” 3,300 questionnaires have been 
mailed to city school superintendents to gather 
the information for the salaries bulletin. Wis- 
consin superintendents, please hurry yours back! 


The Department of Business Education of 
the N. E. A. has issued its first “News Letter,” 
which is to appear three times a year. It is to 
supplement the official publication, ‘The Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly,” that ex- 
cellent magazine which is the dernier cri in 


business education. One dollar sent to Mrs. 
Frances Doub North, Secretary—Treasurer, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland, 
will bring both publications. 


A new Division, Teacher Welfare, at 
N. E. A. Headquarters has been created re- 
cently. Its function is to focus the attention of 
the public and of the profession upon the im- 
portance of adequate salaries, security of posi- 
tion, and freedom to teach the truth. The pub- 
lic press, current magazines, the radio, contacts 
with groups of influential citizens, current re- 
search, and a series of leaflets constitute the 
outlets for the work. 


The Education Policies Commission is one of 
the busiest groups of the N. E. A. In Septem- 
ber Professor Jesse B. Sears, of the School of 
Education, Stanford University, was appointed 
to the staff for the Autumn quarter. His work 
involves the drafting of a comprehensive plan 
for studying the effect of the depression on 
schools and other educational agencies. Now 
comes the news that Dr. H. C. Hutchins and 
Dr. J. Flint Waller have been appointed as- 
sistant secretaries. The first named was for- 
merly with the Committee on Youth Problems 
of the United States Office of Education. His 
work is the study of the relationship of schools 
to other community agencies. Dr. Waller, for- 
merly Director of Research in the Vermont 
State Department of Education is analyzing re- 
cent materials on educational objectives. Watch 
this committee which was appointed for a five- 
year period. It is going places. 


The 1936 Volume of Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings is on the press and will be ready for 
distribution shortly. Recommended for reading: 
The report of the proceedings of the Delegate 
Assembly. 
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Pictured above is the interior of a Colonial school, which differed 
little from the average schoolroom of fifty years ago. The equipment 
was inadequate, and the curriculum was little more than the tradi- 
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tional three Rs. The dunce cap and the birch rod of those days have 
been replaced by special courses for retarded children and an educa- 
tional program directed through an intelligent form of pupil guidance. 





TRENDS IN SCHOOL CURRICULA 


eengely contact with the public schools of 
a state as pupil, student, teacher, and admin- 
istrator, for a period of sixty years, has wit- 
nessed on the part of the writer, tremendous 
changes in our elementary schools, in subject 
matter taught, methods of teaching, and most 
important of all, changes in attitudes of teach- 
ers and administrators toward pupils, and 
changes in pupils’ attitudes toward the school 
and the work of the school.’ 

In the earlier days of this experience, arith- 
metic, written and mental, was featured in all 
schools. Some attention was given to learning 
the names of the bones and chief muscles of the 
body and the terrible effects of alcohol and 
narcotics upon the human system. Geography 
and history consisted of exercises in the mem- 
orization of dates and facts and pages. English 
consisted of drills in spelling, copying from the 
copy book, and learning forms and rules of 
syntax. We learned verbatim the constitutions 
of the United States and of our state, and un- 
derstood little or nothing of their meanings. 
The curriculum was uninteresting, its presenta- 
tion formal. 

The above is a fair picture of the curriculum 
situation of fifty to sixty years ago. I regret to 
say that this type of school is the ideal of some 
sear age today, and may still be found in 
ocalities where professional qualifications de- 
manded of teachers are low, where public sup- 
port of public schools is not generous, or where 
the administration of schools centers in those 


DURING THE PAST il YEARS 


THOMAS W. BOYCE 


Principal, Cass Street Rotary School, Milwaukee 


who believe that the “good old days” were the 
best. 

Let us look at the curriculura of a modern 
school and note the differences in subject mat- 
ter and procedure between a modern and the 
old type school. We teach reading but the ap- 
proach to reading is so different. In the old 
days, we started by learning the we Some 
children never mastered the alphabet. I can re- 
member well the punishments inflicted by teach- 
ers upon the little children who could not mem- 
orize the 26 letters well enough to name them 
when not arranged in alphabetical order. To- 
day reading is a joy to children. In conversa- 
tions with the teacher, they relate their experi- 
ences and see those experiences appear as sen- 
tences upon the board. After a few weeks of 
this type of work, they are given a book, and 
find to their amazement that they can read— 
actually read from a book. There is happiness 
in this approach to reading. There 1s time 
enough later for analytical work in phonics and 
memorization of the alphabet. 

In geography, a start is made with the study 
of the surroundings of the school and home. 
Gradually the child is introduced to the topog- 
raphy and human activities of the district, the 
village, the town, or the city in which he lives. 
He soon learns that geography is not a mem- 
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orization of facts and figures, but rather an 
interesting study of this world as the home of 
man. 

Through stories and biographies the child 
learns of the actions, and deeds, and thoughts 
of the men and women who have lived in this 
country or in other countries in years gone by, 
and history becomes to him not a recitation of 
dates and figures and record of wars, but an 
interesting record of people who lived, thought, 
acted, pioneered and died years or ages before 
our time. 

In place of studying our constitutions in the 
hope of becoming a good citizen, he engages in 
public discussions in his class, he embraces the 
opportunity to act as president, or secretary, or 
recorder for his class, he learns to serve as 
safety cadet or guide in building traffic and out- 
door activities, he finds a miniature set-up of 
democratic institutions in his school, and he 
finally learns that good citizenship consists in 
learning to lead, in learning to serve, and in 
learning to follow intelligent leadership. 

Arithmetic is taught but the emphasis upon 
it has been reduced. I can still picture the old 
days with such problems as—‘‘A can do a piece 
of work in 2 days, B can do it in 3 days, how 
long will it take both A and B, working to- 
gether, to do the work?’’—and the scorn upon 
the teacher's face when the pupil answered, 
and the chagrin of the pupil when the answer 
was five days. Arithmetic as taught in the old 
days sent many and many a child into educa- 
tional oblivion. Today in the elementary school, 
it is confined largely to fundamental operations 
and simple problems adapted to the experiences 


of the children. 


Essentials of a Modern 
School 


No longer are health and 
recreation regarded as ‘“‘educa- 
tional fads’, for the school pro- 
gram has taken into account the 
care of the body as well as the 
development of the mind. How 
to care for the teeth, the hair, 
the hands, and the body is the 
foundation of health lessons, in- 
stead of the old-fashioned prac- 
tice of teaching physiology in an 





There is, of course, attention given to the 
effect of alcohol and narcotics on the human 
system but the approach today is not through 
the medium of physiology and anatomy but 
through proper lessons in health. Play finds a 
prominent place in the curriculum today. The 
gymnasium furnishes the opportunity for cor- 
rective exercises and competitive games. How 
to care for the teeth, the hair, the hands, the 
nails, and the body is illustrated. Daily inspec- 
tions for cleanliness of the body stress the 
necessity of bathing. One unacquainted with 
this phase of our school curriculum would be 
amazed at the hygienic changes brought about 
in many districts by this persistent attention to 
the problem of children’s health. 

In English, the emphasis is placed upon 
learning to speak and write correctly, and not 
upon rules of grammar. A modern school fur- 
nishes many opportunities for children to par- 
take in discussions. English compositions are 
not set formally. Children are asked to write 
of their experiences obtained in discussions in 
the library, in nature study, in geography, and 
in history. The writing of English was a bur- 
den and an unenjoyable task in the day of set 
compositions. Children now enjoy English com- 
position because they have something to write 
about in which they are interested. 

In my day as a pupil, there was no art. It 
was a fad not to be considered. When art was 
finally introduced, it was largely a matter of 
drawing with pencils or black crayon from set 
objects such as cubes, vases, spheres, and prisms. 
It was so uninteresting. Today color predom- 
inates in art. Children love to work with color. 
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Art and Stage Lighting as Courses ?—Horrors!!! 
Credited school activities such as these make the 
modern halls of learning places of pleasure rather 
than duty. The modern curriculum is built upon the 
measure of practical needs. 








They love to illustrate stories, or books, or 
something they have read about in their his- 
tory or geography. They enjoy doing their 
craft work. No special talent is required in the 
subject of art whe. and no marks are given, 
with the result that children put into their art 
work their best abilities and enjoy working to 
their limits. I disliked art as it was introduced. 
Today I envy children the pleasure and satis- 
faction they are getting in their art. 

Nature study is an essential part of a modern 
school curriculum, especially in our large cities. 
A great majority of our little children know 
nothing of the insects, the birds, the animals, 
the trees, the world outside of the city pave- 
ments. Pork, as far as they know, may come 
from the poultry farm, mutton from the steer, 
and milk from the milk man. There is no ques- 
tion as to the value of nature study for city 
children, and the enjoyment and profit derived 
by them from the pursuit of this study with a 
teacher who enjoys revealing nature’s secrets to 
the little ones. 

I can well remember the indignation ex- 
pressed by the “‘old timers’ .when efforts were 
made in the early days to introduce cooking, 
sewing, and shop work into the curriculum. 
These were the fads and frills that must not 
become a part of the curriculum. When Wis- 
consin’s grand old school man, L. D. Harvey, 
stated that he believed that there was as much 
educational value in learning to bake a loaf of 
bread, in making an apron, or sawing a board 
correctly, as in solving a problem in arithmetic, 
or spelling a list of words, or bounding the 
state of Maine, he was regarded as an educa- 
tional heretic. Today there is no question of 
the educational opportunities these subjects of- 
fer, and often children find pleasure and profit 
in these subjects when academic subjects seem 
to be beyond them. 

In a modern school today, you rarely find 
literature of the nickel or dime variety. In the 
old days, we read if we could get books to 
read. Today every school room is well stocked 
with library books or the school itself has a 
modern library with a teacher librarian in charge 
whose sole function is to interest children in 





reading good books and in realizing that books 
must be the source of joy and educational ad- 
vancement to them when school days are over. 

In a certain school that I attended as a pupil, 
a new teacher started us singing, and nearly 
lost her job because one of the neighborhood 
“standpatters’” complained to the board that 
school time was being wasted by that teacher 
in having children sing. The modern school 
today has a teacher especially gifted and trained 
in music, and children learn in their regular 
classes, in the glee clubs, and in their orchestras, 
to produce and enjoy the works of the great 
composers. 


School in 1886 Was a Frightful Bore! 


A child will fail in his school work unless 
he can obtain some joy and satisfaction out of 
all or part of the curriculum. In the older cur- 
ricula, only a small percentage of children ob- 
tained this joy or satisfaction. The work was 
too formal, too difficult, too uninteresting. The 
changes that have come about in school cur- 
ricula have created greater opportunities for 
children to find themselves in some of the 
school's offerings. They may be poor in arith- 
metic but good in art. They may fail in spell- 
ing but excel in some phase of music. Their 
reading ability may be below par but they may 
show natural leadership. The sum total of cur- 
ricular changes has resulted in interesting chil- 
dren in some phase of school work, and en- 
abling them to obtain training in some of the 
lines offered. 

In closing, it seems essential to note the 
change in attitudes of pupils and teachers as a 
result of the improvement in school curricula. 
In the olden days, a large percentage of the 
pupils hated school. It was considered proper 
in the good old days for newspapers to carica- 
ture the boys who were unhappily taking up 
their duties at the opening of school. Today 
children anxiously await the opening of school. 
Their happiest days are those spent within the 
walls of the school. In former years, the per- 
centages of attendance and withdrawals were 
appalling. Today attendance is high and with- 
drawals are rare. Children /ike school. 

Because the teaching of today is not so for- 
mal, because the demands for high percentages 
in the old academic branches are not so exact- 
ing, because in the offerings of a curriculum 
almost all the children are able to find them- 
selves, teachers have become less exacting, less 
inclined to resort to punishments, and more 
desirous of helping children to success and sat- 
isfaction in some of the lines of school work. 
These I think are some of the fine results com- 
ing from changes in school curricula. 
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ONE APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF 
POOR ARTICULATION 


WM. S. HOWELL 
Lake Geneva High School 


yobs the past school year I became in- 
creasingly conscious of a problem in teach- 
ing Speech which seemed to defy most meth- 
ods of attack. How to make the pupils in my 
classes realize the deficiencies in their own ar- 
ticulation, and really try to remedy them seemed 
further and further from solution as the cus- 
tomary speech activities failed to take effect. 
The student’s point of view was easy enough 
to see. John’s speech conditions were no worse 
than Mary’s or those of the rest of the class, so 
what was the incentive to expend effort in mak- 
ing himself different from the others, probably 
even conspicuous? Thus John and his class- 
mates continued to run words together, saying 
“and_.a_.a’”, dropping ‘‘g’s’ and letting sen- 
tences run down at the end. 

Obviously the panacea needed at this point 
was some device which would actually permit 
John to hear these shortcomings and at the 
same time furnish a strong motivation toward 
self-improvement. Since there was no voice re- 
cording apparatus available which eliminated 
that particular approach, we continued the 
search for a substitute plan along similar lines. 
The resultant device, which succeeded better 
than anything else I had tried, was a six weeks’ 
unit on “Radio Speaking”. 

The Speech Department had purchased a 
radio earlier in the year to permit classes to 
hear debates, speakers, and the weekly speech 
programs from WHA, the University of Wis- 
consin station at Madison. 
The radio shop whence the 
set had come was persuaded, 
on the strength of this pa- 
tronage, to loan and install 
for us a regular broadcast mi- 
crophone. There was a small 
room across the hall from the 
Speech room, which with the 

a adition of microphone, some 
handy sound effect material, 
and the customary “quiet” 
warnings became an excellent 
and most convenient studio. 
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The microphone wire was run into the class- 
room through a control panel, and thence into 
the radio, from which emanated the happenings 
in the studio with astonishing fidelity. You can 
imagine the enthusiasm these preparations had 
aroused in the class which was going to go ‘‘on 
the air’; also the envy of those who were not 
going to have that privilege. 


To introduce the unit we studied objectively 
the characteristics of radio speech, using mate- 
rial and references obtained from Dr. Ewbank’s 
course in “Radio Speaking” at the University 
of Wisconsin. Then the initial ether appear- 
ance took place, consisting of individual two- 
minute talks, so that pupils would get used to 
the microphone. The initial result was not one 
of microphone technique; it was a revelation of 
how poorly the majority of us use our voices. 
The microphone mercilessly amplified poor ar- 
ticulation. It automatically compared the voices 
of the class to those cultured, precise tones of 
well-paid announcers. The comparison was not 
flattering. For the first time the errors we had 
discussed in class were actually heard and 
understood. 


The result was the first genuine effort to im- 
prove. I suppose that almost universal lure of 
the radio was responsible; we all like to think 
of ourselves as someday pleasing the unseen 
multitudes over a great network. Whatever the 
motive, I know that this e Ee every student 
in the “studio” made an effort to sound as well 
as possible to his classmates listening in. More 
improvement in articulation and careful pro- 
nunciation was noted in the space of two weeks 
than in the previous work of several months. 

However, it soon became 
apparent that there were other 
worthwhile results to be 
achieved by high school work 
in Radio Speaking: (1) The 
student acquired an element- 
ary microphone _ technique, 
sufficient to help him out in 
future occasions of actual 
broadcasting. (2) Unusual 
talent of several pupils was 
discovered, which might pave 
the way to an enjoyable, prof- 
itable life work. (3) New 
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appreciation for radio programs was created 
through actually writing and staging many dif- 
ferent types of programs. (4) The scientifically 
inclined students found a new appeal in the 
technical side of the experiment, particularly in 
sound effects, and (5) The composition quality 
of speech materials took a decided turn for the 
better, showing more careful preparation and 
rewriting than before. 

The last three weeks of the course were 
planned around several one-half hour radio 
programs of varied types, each under the di- 
rection of an announcer, rehearsed and timed to 
the minute. The exacting cooperation demanded, 
particularly in dramatic programs with musical 


interludes (furnished by a borrowed phono- 
gtaph) seemed to be excellent training. At all 
times the material “‘broadcast’’ was student 
written, directed and produced, and at times 
was of surprisingly fine quality. 

As a result of our experience with this unit, 
it has been definitely incorporated into the in- 
termediate speech course. I believe that this 
study of Radio Speaking is of most benefit to 
the juniors and seniors. Maturity is required to 
carry on the rather complex activities to best 
advantage. Such training offers to these ad- 
vanced students an attractive analysis of articu- 
latory difficulties and strong motivation toward 
self-improvement. 





LAMENT OF THE NORMAL CHILD 

















I was strolling past a schoolhouse when I spied a 
sobbing lad. 
His little face was sorrowful and pale. 
“Come, tell me why you weep,” I said, “and why 
you seem so sad,” 
And thus the urchin lisped his tragic tale: 


The school where I go is a modern school 
With numerous modern graces. 

And there they cling to the modern rule 
Of “Cherish the Problem Cases!’ 

From nine to three 

I develop ME. 
I dance when I'm feeling dancy, 

Or everywhere lay on 

With creaking crayon 
The colors that suit my fancy. 

But when the commoner tasks are done, 
Deserted, ignored, I stand. 

For the rest have complexes, everyone; 
Or a hyperactive gland. 


Oh, how can I ever be reconciled 
To my hatefully normal station? 

Why couldn’t I be a Problem Child 
Endowed with a small fixation? 

Why wasn’t I trained for a Problem Child 
With an interesting fixation? 


I dread the sound of the morning bell. 
The iron has entered my soul. 

I'm a square little peg who fits too well 
In a square little normal hole. 


For seven years 

In Mortimer Sears 
Has the Edipus angle flourished; 

And Jessamine Gray, 

She cheats at play 
Because she is undernourished. 

The teachers beam on Frederick Knipe 
With scientific gratitude, 

For Fred, they claim, is a perfect type 
Of the Antisocial Attitude. 

And Cuthbert Jones has his temper riled 
In a way professors mention. 


But I am a Perfectly Normal Child, 
So I don’t get any attention. 

I’m nothing at all but a Normal Child, 
So I don’t get the least attention. 


The others jeer as they pass me by. 
They titter without forbearance. 
“He's Perfectly Normal,” they shrilly cry, 
“With Perfectly Normal parents.” 
For I learn to read 
With a normal speed. 
I answer when I’m commanded. 
Infected antrums 
Don’t give me tantrums. 
I don’t even write left-handed. 
I build with blocks when they give me blocks. 
When it’s busy hour, I labor. 
And I seldom delight in landing socks 
On the ear of my little neighbor. 


So here, by luckier lads reviled, 

I sit on the steps alone. 
Why couldn’t I be a Problem Child 

With a Case to call my own? 
Why wasn’t I born a Problem Child 

With a Complex of my own? 

—Phillis McGinley 
(The New Yorker) 
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VISUAL AIDS 








ON A PIN-MONEY BUDGET 








The following article contains a wealth of 
helpful suggestions as to how a school can work 
up its own visual education slides “on a shoe 
string’. While the project described dealt with 
a political campaign the same plan could be 
followed out in respect to conservation, geog- 
raphy, music, literature, etc. 








SN’T it true that somewhere among your pos- 

sessions there are stacks of pictures, clippings, 
and graphs of great value in your subject but 
which you never can find when you want them? 
Isn’t it true that the stacks are getting larger, 
but that you are still reluctant to throw out 
any of those previously collected? Isn’t it true 
that the least which may be said for these de- 
vices is that they stimulate certain people, other- 
wise rather indifferent, to interest in the course 
you are teaching? 

We arranged our citizenship course of study 
for the 1932-33 year so that we would be 
studying elections and structure of the Federal 
government during the presidential campaign 
of that year. By cooperation within the various 
groups we accumulated a mass of materials to 
help us visualize the events of the moment. We 
gathered clippings, pictures, banners, pam- 
phlets, pins, graphs, magazine articles, letters, 
and the rest of the gamut of devices used by 
the vote-getting organizations at such times. 
And thanks to the rapidly developing §tech- 
nology and well stocked political treasuries, 
there were plenty such materials. The contents 
of the additions were not always clear to the 
donors, but at least the incentive to contribute 
something acceptable must have been stimulat- 
ing. The contributors further developed some- 
thing of a scientific approach in that they were 
expected to indicate the source and date of the 
material presented. When the election was 
over and the units completed, a mass of mate- 
rial too valuable to destroy was left. We 
stacked it away for further reference. The next 
year when we came to the unit, there was no 
election to excite the students. They read the 
text material as so much theory. The thing 
lacked vitality. We unearthed the mass of clip- 
pings, and tried to find the significant ones, 
but soon discovered that they were hidden. The 
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materials were getting lost, mixed up, and hor- 
ribly unadapted to use. The classes were doing 
a perfunctory job of a very interesting subject. 
To this point it should not be difficult to fol- 
low. But here we parted from the traditional 
way of doing things. 

A group, working on a stunt, had left a 
roll of large sheets of paper in the room. We 
passed out the sheets to groups of students in 
the classes, decided by cooperative effort upon 
the various steps in the election process, listing 
these steps on the board.as we suggested them, 
assigned one step to each group of four or five 
students, and asked them to mount the mat- 
erials on the paper. The materials previously 
accumulated were spread out on the window 
ledge for the use of the various groups. Each 
group divided itself according to its talents. 
The artists planned the charts, the manual 
workers trimmed the materials, pasted them 
on the paper and lettered the charts, and the 
theorists sought out the proper materials for 
their charts. In a few minutes a much larger 
than usual portion of people were at work, con- 
tributing to the best of their ability. Innumer- 
able arguments arose about what materials 
should go where. References to the text became 
necessary. Comparisons between various groups 
occurred to prevent duplication. The more am- 
bitious students came back after school. Few 
indeed were those who contributed little, and 
by the end of the second day we had eighteen 
charts, 30 by 36 inches, describing the presi- 
dential election from beginning to end. We 
hung them in order on the front wall. Now we 
could read the constitution, the text, and the 
evidence before us and see just how the presi- 
dent was elected. And the whole thing had 
been done at the cost of a little effort, in- 
genuity, and a few minor implements. 

The natural consequence of the occurrence 
was the expansion of this process, and finally 
the anticipation of contributions. For example, 
when we studied the problem of government 
revenues we placed such a sheet of paper on 
the front board, and suggested that we accumu- 
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late examples of sources of revenue. In a few 


days there were more than twenty-five exam- 


ples, such as playing card tax stamps, regular 
stamps, tobacco stamps, liquor stamps, deer 
tags, auto licenses, restaurant licenses, and a 
considerable proportion of the students de- 
toured from the door to their seats in order to 
pass this chart. 

In all we have accumulated more than two 
hundred charts, which we keep filed away in 
cases made in night school. These charts are of 
varying types including diagrams, maps, chron- 
ological or logical collections of clippings, 

















Pictured above and to the side are two visual aid 
charts worked up by the students of Neenah H. S. 
during a political campaign some years ago. As will 
be seen by these samples, the chart idea has unlimited 
possibilities. The experience of Mr. Toepel bears out 
the contention that students will be eager to par- 
ticipate in a program of this kind, if they are merely 
given a little intelligent directign. 


pictures, cartoons, and they represent various 
combinations of student and faculty work. They 
do not represent any panacea for teaching, and 
are used with varying success, but from Sep- 
tember until June the various bulletin boards 
contain pertinent materials which at least cause 
people to pause on their way to the door. It is 
not uncommon for faculty members to pause 
on their way to look around. 

Good teachers will want to know the valid- 
ity of these devices. We have never attempted 
a direct test of their value. We prefer to con- 
sider them from the viewpoint of the interest 
shown. It is conceivable that we might test the 
knowledge acquired from them, but we are 
more 2 in the curiosity aroused, the 
initiative stimulated, and the enjoyment ful- 
filled by placing these visual aids at the students’ 
disposal. 

We are of the opinion that while it is true 
that the picture concept is not perfect, there is 
less probability of individual variations in it 


than in the mere use of words. No one knows 
how many different concepts are created in the 
class by the use of the word “Capitol,” but it 
seems reasonable to believe that we will be on 
fairly common ground if we use a picture with 
which to connect the word. But just as a 
straight line under certain conditions appears 
to be bent, so the picture of a given object may 
create various impressions in various students 
due to varying experiences. 


Materials Easy to File for Future Use 


Very significant, but quite obvious, is the 
ease with which these materials may now be 
made available. Filed in alphabetical order, 
new materials may be quickly added, and at a 
moment's notice a chart may be produced to 
illustrate a point. For the first few years the 
materials may be used as contemporary evi- 
dence, while in the future years it will begin to 
develop tremendous historic significance. 

No appropriation is necessary to do this 
work. All that is required is a reasonable 
amount of salesmanship, ingenuity, and system. 
Paper is a negligible factor in most Wisconsin 
communities. The wealth of materials available 
in the press today solve the problem of getting 
things to do. Variations from this theme are 
possible to prevent exhaustion. We collected 











pictures of the various modes of transportation 
down through the centuries one year. Again we 
collected magazine covers. Last year we made 
a model street scene on which to demonstrate 
traffic problems. Several times we have made 
model yards, maps of the city showing danger 
spots, arterials. The essential thing, however, 
is the fact that the materials are cheap, and that 
we have begun the process of collecting mate- 
rials in uniform size so that they may be kept 
in such form that they may be used at a 
moment’s notice in the future. 
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Watch Us Grow ! ! ! 


Associations that have come into membership with 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers since 
October 1. 

Elkhart Lake PTA—Elkhart Lake, Sunnyside PTA 
—Barron, Walsh PTA—Porterfield, Waterloo PTA— 
Waterloo, Niagara PTA—Niagara, Amberg PTA— 
Amberg, Cross Plains (Park School)—Ladysmith 
(West Side and South Side schools). 


Radio 
State Program—W HA—Mondays, 3:30 to 3:45 p.m. 


November 23—The Church and Its Part in the Char- 
acter Development of Our Children— 
Miss Louise Benckenstein, Director of 
Religious Education Presbyterian 
Church, Madison. 

November 30—The Home We Live In—Miss Fran- 
cis Roberts, U. of W. Nursery school, 
Madison. 

December 7—Money Management in the Home— 
Mrs. Alma Ganz McClyman, Chair- 
man of Homemaking, Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

December 14—Buying for Our Home and Family— 
Miss Dora Rude, Supervisor, Voca- 
tional Homemaking Education, State 
Board of Vocational Education. 

December 21—The Part the Home and School has in 
World Peace—Miss Maybelle Bush, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison. 


National Program—NBC Red Network. 
Wednesdays, 3:00 to 3:30 p.m. 


November 18—Growth of Organs—R. E. Scammon, 
Professor, Graduate Faculty, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 

November 25—Our Ancestors—E. A. Hooton, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology, Harvard 
University. 

December 2—Does Like Beget Like?—Amos H. 
Hersh, Association Professor of Biol- 
ogy Adelbert College, Western Re- 
serve University. 

December 9—Measurements of Growth—Harold C. 
Stuart, Assistant Professor of Pedi- 
atrics and Child Hygiene, Harvard 
Medical School. 

December 16—Individual Variations in Infants and 
Children—Alfred H. Washburn, Di- 
rector, Child Research Council, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 

December 23—Foods and Growth—E. V. McCollum, 
Professor of Biochemistry, John Hop- 
kins Schoo! of Hygiene and Public 
Health. 

December 30—Chemical Elements and Their Part in 
Body Growth—S. Z. Levine, Profes- 
sor of Pediatrics, Cornell University 
Medical College. 


FEoucar ona: “NEWS “OF THE MONTH FROM. THE. ‘OFFI 


Publicity Series—WLS, Chicago under direction of 
Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, Chairman Advisory Pub- 
licity Committee, National Congress of Parents 
& Teachers 1:15 p.m. CST 
December 7—Keeping the Records—Mrs. L. Cass 
Brown, Parliamentarian, National 
Congress "of Parents and Teachers. 

December 14—Toys Suitable for the Needs of Grow- 
ing Children—Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, 
chairman, Advisory Publicity Com- 
mittee, N.C. P. T. 

December 21—Homemaking Skills and Family Hap- 

piness—Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig. 

December 28—The Relation of the Local P. T. A. to 

the State and National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers—Speaker to be 
announced. 


Radio Series under the Auspices of Wisconsin Society 
for Mental Hygiene and Medical Society of 
Milwaukee County—Friday—3:15 p.m. 
November 20—Maintaining Emotional Health 

December 4—Why do We Have Nervous 
Breakdowns? 
December 18—Facing Difficulties 


a 
Safety 


Highlights From the Accident Record 
January-June 1936 


Traffic deaths to children 5 to 14 years increased 
5 per cent over the same period a year ago. Children 
under 5 years had 4 per cent more accidents. Adults 
over 24 had a better record than a year ago, enough 
better, in fact, to make the total traffic death rate for 
the first 6 months 3 per cent lower than for the 
same period in 1935. The highest percentage of de- 
creases were in the 12 eastern states, from New Eng- 
land to Virginia. In most of these states the standard 
license law has been in effect for some years. 

In a tabulation showing reduction of changes in 
motor vehicle deaths from 1935 to 1936 in all states, 
Wisconsin shows a reduction of 21 per cent. Nevada, 
North Dakota, Virginia and New Hampshire show 
higher percentage of reduction than Wisconsin. 

Only a wide public interest and a determination 
to eliminate carelessness and ignorance can insure 
“safety” on the highway. Dr. C. H. Mayo, Rochester, 
Minnesota, issues a timely warning—‘The Public 
must not shift its share of the responsibility for 
human life to the shoulders of the policeman, the 
lawyer, the judge’. 


Home Safety 


Locals are urged to study Home Safety as well as 
traffic safety, by Miss Marion Telford, National 
Chairman of Safety. “Hurt at Home”, a recent pub- 
lication of the National Safety Council, was the re- 
sult of a study made by the Cook County Bureau of 
Public Welfare-WPA Project. 

It is alarming to note that home accidents killed 
31,500 persons and injured 4,600,000 others during 
last year. 
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This study reveals 4,602 persons injured in home 
accidents during 1933-34 to such an extent that 
hospitalization seemed advisable (Cook County Hos- 
pital records). Of this group: 286 persons died; 20 
were totally disabled for life; 3,948 suffered disability 
lasting from a few days to several months; 59,885 
days of total hospitalization given to these cases; 
$150,000 total cost to the taxpayers of Cook County. 

Because no patient is admitted to Cook County 
who can afford to pay for care at a private hospital 
the study is limited to families of the lowest income 
groups. It is well to remember also that the study 
excludes minor injuries which are probably the most 
numerous of all types of home accidents. 

The study also shows that children are most often 
the victims of home accidents—the ages of 5 to 9 
being the age group most affected. 

Falls constitute the worst home hazard at all ages 
and stairs the worst location for home accidents. 

Of the 4,602 cases investigated from Cook County 
Hospital records: 63 per cent of these accidents re- 
sulted from falls; 37 per cent of the injured were 
children under 15 years; 39 per cent of the accidents 
occurred outside the home; 20 per cent of the injuries 
were due primarily to disorder; 68 per cent of the 
injuries were fractures. 

A detailed study of “Hurt at Home” is recom- 
mended to groups and individuals seriously interested 
in planning for “Safety”. 

Wisconsin is listed with Alabama, Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Mississippi on the Honor 
Roll in “Safety News Letter for Parent Teacher work- 
ers”. These states are so listed because “Safety” has 
been made a major project for the year. 


@ 
Mothersingers Defined 


Many questions concerning Mothersingers will be 
answered in the following report of Board Action 
taken at the September meeting of the National 
Board, following Miss Mayme Iron’s, national Music 
Chairman, request for a definition of the status of 
Mothersingers, their set up, activities, finances and 
cooperative relationships:—‘“We recommend _ that: 
Since Mothersingers are not the whole of the Con- 
gress music program, but a project of that program, 
each sponsoring organization (council or local unit, 
etc.) shall provide a music chairman to plan, ad- 
minister, and promote the whole music program. 
Such a chairman shall automatically then direct the 
activities of the Mothersinger project, representing 
and coordinating their activity program with that of 
the sponsoring organization. Thus the Mothersinger 
activity program, finances, and every feature of the 
project shall be guided and approved by the music 
chairman who shall be accountable to the sponsoring 
board. We recommend further that: Mothersingers 
attending district, state, and National Mothersinger 
Choruses shall be required to register with the Con- 
vention, paying such registration fees as are required; 
and shall be urged to attend sessions so as to widen 
their interests and efforts in other phases of PTA 
work—information regarding these rulings to reach 
groups at once before plans for attending such 
choruses are completed.” 





THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHER 


Mothersingers have become an important part of 
the local parent teacher activities and a program 
feature at the state and national conventions. 
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News Notes 


Mrs. Frank J. Hahn, Jr., Ashland, State Music 
Chairman, is making extensive plans for Mother- 
singers part in the annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Congress to be held at Green Bay, April 20-22, 
1936. 


The 1937 Annual Convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers will be held at 
Richmond, Virginia, April 30 to May 7. Wisconsin 
members are urged to plan to attend the convention. 

Salt Lake City was chosen as the hostess city for 
the 1938 convention of the National Congress. Invi- 
tations were also received from Chicago, Omaha, 
Cincinnati, and San Francisco, 


Now is the time to plan your Founders Day pro- 
gram so that new material and worthy emphasis 
may be incorporated in the 500 or more programs 
planned by congress parent teacher associations in 
Wisconsin during February—the birthday month. Se- 
cure copy of “Forty Years of Service’ (5¢) from 
the state office and study the progress and be im- 
pressed with the vision and understanding of the 
pioneers in this great movement and the adherence 
to fundamental purpose, over this long period of 
development which has insured permanency and 
development. 


A conference is being planned for the 6th Dis- 
trict, to be held at Waupun, November 19. Super- 
intendent H. C. Wegner, and Mrs. J. A. Nansen of 
Waupun, are actively cooperating with the state 
office for this first conference to be held in the 
6th district. 


G. E. Watson, Superintendent of Schools, Mari- 
nette; Miss Alice Brady, Elementary Supervisor, 
Green Bay; O. H. Richter, Principal, Oconto Falls, 
and Mrs. Blanche Hedrick, Parent Education Spe- 
cialist, Home Economics Extension, Madison, were 
the guest speakers at the 8th District Conference 
held at Oconto Falls, October 31. 


Mrs. Bert Fox, Stevens Point, is the newly elected 
president of the 7th District. Mrs. Fox succeeds Mrs. 
C. W. Engvall of Antigo. The recent district con- 
ference at Wisconsin Rapids was attended by 90 
delegates. A combined Mothersingers Chorus from 
Antigo and Stevens Point, directed by Miss Mary 
Ladwig, Supervisor of Music, Antigo, was a featured 
number on the program. 


The 4th and 5th District has published a mimeo- 
graphed booklet on Parent Education, compiled by 
Mrs. Merritt W. Yunker. 


Tomah plans a School of Instruction for its offi- 
cers, committee members and has invited all inter- 
ested members to attend. Mr. Allan Schneller, presi- 
dent, has planned and will conduct this conference. 
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The following is a portion of a speech given 
hy Mr. Alexander to a large group of Wiscon- 
sin teachers last school year. Because of the fact 
that it deals with a subject which interests many 
teachers, and often presents a problem of class- 
room presentation we are pleased to print this 
portion of Mr. Alexander's address in the 
JOURNAL. 











ONSERVATION education is obviously the 

means that must be employed toward the 
end of attaining the desired state of conserva- 
tion consciousness for old and young alike. 
Many agencies are now doing excellent work 
among the older members of our population, 
but you teachers divide with the parents the re- 
sponsibility for planting the ak of conserva- 
tion consciousness in the minds of the young 
people who will be the men and the women of 
tomorrow. In sharing that responsibility with 
parents, you must bear the major burden. Par- 
ental responsibility for teaching the subject is a 
variable factor dependent upon ability and in- 
clination. Your responsibility is not a variable 
but a constant factor, since it depends upon 
your trained ability to teach conservation and 
your daily opportunity to touch upon conserva- 
tion topics in your class work. Furthermore, 
Chapter 445 of the Laws of 1935 makes the 
teaching of conservation of natural resources 
mandatory in our public schools. The new law 
took effect on September 1st of 1934, only a 
week or so before your schools opened. No 
doubt many of you felt that its enactment put 
you distinctly ‘‘on the spot” without allowing 
you adequate time to prepare for handling a 
subject not listed in your course of study. 

What did you do? You did what teachers 
have always done. You did the very best you 
could, under the circumstances. Using your own 
ingenuity, you discovered or devised conserva- 
tion subjects for class room use. 

No doubt you were surprised to find so 
much material which could be used to enrich 
your general class work with conservation top- 
ics, for certainly ‘There is a sermon in every 
stone” as the Bible tells us. A forest of patri- 
archal pines, a farmer's woodlot, even a deso- 
late dead tree beside a city sidewalk—each of 
these has its story. A vast river or a rushin 
trout stream, a water fall, even a hillside gully 
and its outwash fan of rich top soil in the val- 
ley—all of these are fit subjects. The beauties 
of the landscape, with its seasonal changes 
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throughout the year, affords another source of 
material that renews itself as it is used. These 
and many other subjects which have been 
brought to your attention by Mr. Giles of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, will 
appeal strongly to your pupils. 

I say these outdoor topics will appeal to chil- 
dren because of my experience as a parent with 
three young ‘‘tax exemptions” in my own home 
laboratory. From them I have learned many 
things which I did not know in the years b. c. 
(before children). I soon learned that the cave- 
man instinct is very strong in small children. 
Perhaps you will agree with me on that point. 
But I found that this instinct could be turned 
to good account by telling fact-founded wild life 
stories, for those stories appealed to the young 
savage instinct and resulted in absolute concen- 
tration. Given that kind of attention, there 
seems to be no limit to the fund of informa- 
tion which even young children can absorb and 
retain. 

I found, too, that the seemingly insatiable 
demand for little stories about woods and wa- 
ters and wild things bridged the gap between 
my kiddies and me. During the formative years 
of childhood and early youth, that gap too 
often remains unbridged, but a common inter- 
est can erase the age differential between par- 
ents and children. I am convinced that conser- 
vation subjects can be used as a common de- 
nominator to bring teachers and pupils to a 
level of mutual understanding wherein maxi- 
mum results will be attained. Teachers are peo- 
ple and parents are people, but children, we 
must admit, too often have a different idea on 
that subject and do not change their point of 
view until they themselves become teachers or 
parents—and then it is too late! 

Instruction in conservation of our natural re- 
sources can and will bring teachers and pupils 
closer together in a normal, natural, easy way. 
It can and will bring teachers and pupils to- 
gether around the camp fire of life, seeing eye 
to eye and responding together to those age-old 
outdoor impulses which have come down to us 
through the ages, from the dim dawn of the 
history of mankind. 

Records show that 419,849 pupils are en- 
rolled in our common schools, and 132,463 
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more are enrolled in our high schools, making 
a total of 552,312 children, or approximately 
17 per cent of the state’s population. These 
must receive instruction in conservation of our 
natural resources. The magnitude of your re- 
sponsibility is matched only by your opportu- 
nity to render a wonderful and lasting service. 

Pupils of any age are ready and waiting for 
mental excursions out-of-doors with teacher. 
I'll wager they meet you more than half way, 
too. Let’s think for a moment of the tiny tots. 
From my experience in the home laboratory, I 
know they are ready. (We parents do dote on 
talking about our children, don’t we? But you 
must bear with me, for how else can I illus- 
trate my point?) 


Children Are Ready for Conservation 
Instruction 


One cold November morning some years ago 
I smothered my alarm clock at four A. M. I 
dressed quietly in the dark and tiptoed down- 
stairs, trying not to disturb the kiddies. In the 
front hall, beside my cased shot gun and shell 
box and hip rubber boots, reposed—what do 
you suppose? An air rifle! Beside that cher- 
ished possession of my oldest son, age five plus, 
lay his high laced boots, his corduroy jacket and 
his winter mittens. On top of the pile I found 
this laboriously penciled plea: 

“pleas take me to. my all redy.” The note 
was signed “‘yours vry good Boy.” 

Now I ask you, what would you have done 
if you had stood there in my stocking feet? 
Just what I did. I felt a lump form in my 
hard-boiled old throat. The lump was still there 
when I picked up that 79 cent BB gun all 
shiny and smelly with fresh oil. The lum 
swelled to the choking point as I knelt beside 
that precious paltry pile of duffle, then wrote 
this reply: 

“Not this morning, old timer. Today is Sun- 
day and you are taking little Mother to church. 
But from now on, when I go hunting or fish- 
ing, you go along. That’s my promise.” 

When I signed that note “Dad” I locked the 
door upon my past as a selfish sportsman and 
threw away the key. 

Yes, my friends, the little folks are ready, 
and waiting for every kind of outdoor infor- 
mation even before they come to kindergarten. 

I make that assertion, having in mind my 
children of pre-school age watching winter birds 
at a window ledge feeding station. In no time 
at all they learned to identify the bluejay, who 
is a star boarder, the downy woodpecker, the 
nuthatch, the cardinal and other hardy non- 
migrants including that mighty atom of cheer- 
fulness, the chickadee. With his cheery “‘sweet 


weather, sweet weather” he survives our coldest 
winter blizzards. 

‘How does he stand the cold?” any child 
will ask. 

And how does the chickadee survive the 
cold? Watch his extremely rapid respiration 
on any cold day. Try to count the tiny jets of 
vapor as he breathes. That is part of the an- 
swer. Call attention to the fluffy weather-proof 
feathers covering his walnut-sixed body. Men- 
tion his very —_ heartbeat, his body tempera- 
ture which probably exceeds 110 degrees, and 
his healthy appetite for quickly combustible 
foods. Your caiee will readily expand to in- 
clude the life and nesting habits of the chick- 
adee who is every ounce a conservationist him- 
self. Working without pay the year around, 
twig by twig and tree by tree, it is indeed a 
well concealed insect egg cluster or hibernat- 
ing bug that escapes his keen eyes and busy 
beak. 

I love the chickadee and all he stands for in 
cheerful, energetic hardihood. If Wisconsin 
boys and girls ever organize into a club called, 
perhaps, Junior Conservationists, I should like 
to see the chickadee chosen as the club emblem 
and his picture imprinted upon the club badge. 
His “sweet weather” call would then become 
the club whistle. 

From the window ledge feeding station, fol- 
low other hardy winter bird visitors to their 
homes. How do they live? Where do they live? 
What do they eat? Are they helpful or harm- 
ful? Why do they stay with us through our 
long, cold Wisconsin winters? Game bird feed- 
ing instruction is but a step further ahead when 
you have laid this foundation. 

Then, by easy stages, progress to the mi- 
gtatory birds as spring replaces winter. But do 
not stop after checking the return date of the 
first bluebird, the first robin and the first oriole. 
Point out how some birds live happily in city 
shade trees, in farm orchards me woodlots 
while others are rapidly losing ground. 

Wild geese and wild ducks, for instance. 
Why are they diminishing in numbers? Where 
do they nest? What has marsh drainage done 
to their nesting places? How can their numbers 
be increased? By closed hunting seasons? By 
providing game refuges? The answers to these 
and other self-suggested questions will bring 
into the discussion such points as drained lakes 
and marshes, polluted streams, drought years, 
where the dust storms come from and why. 
Once started, the study of migratory birds is 
like the music in the song—it goes round and 
round—and at each revolution it brings to light 
new learning on the subject of conservation 


of our natural resources. 
(Continued on page 162) 
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A BIG task lies ahead for those responsible 
for determining the character of future 
secondary education in America. The report of 
the Committee on Orientation of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association has brought to 
light the most important of the issues and 
problems with which they must deal. The im- 
portant study reported by this Committee is an 
attempt to set forth a desirable and practical 
basis for the development of American second- 
ary education. It presents a wealth of informa- 
tion and new ideas which should be widely dis- 
cussed and tested by secondary-school people 
throughout the nation. 


Critical examination of current educational 
practices reveals numerous inherent conflicts— 
of theory with theory, of theory with practice, 
of one type of practice with another. Such con- 
flicts present “‘issues”’ in education which should 
be resolved in accordance with sound princi- 
ples of education. That such conflicts exist is 
pethaps a less serious matter than is the fact 
that in many instances they have been allowed 
to exist unrecognized. To bring the more im- 
portant conflicts to light may well constitute the 
first step in an effort to improve the present 
educational system. This task has been under- 
taken in the secondary-education field by the 
Committee. 


Search for the conflicts which seem most 
vitally to affect secondary education at the pres- 
ent time revealed ten conflicts of major im- 
portance. In studying these conflicts or issues, 
it is necessary to keep in mind the definition of 
secondary education used by the Committee: It 
is defined as “the education provided by schools 
for the purpose of guiding and promoting the 
development of normal individuals for whom 
on the one hand the elementary school no 
longer constitutes a satisfactory environment, 
and who on the other hand are either not yet 
prepared to effectively participate in society un- 
guided by the school, or are not ready for the 
specialized work of the professional school or 
the upper division of the liberal arts college.” 
The ten conflicts or issues, listed in the order 
arranged by the Committee, together with some 
of the proposals and suggestions, are as follows: 


THE GREAT ISSUES CONFRONTING SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Issue I. Shall secondary education be pro- 
vided at public expense for all normal indi- 
viduals or for only a limited number? 


Ideally, the realization of American democ- 
racy calls for a comprehensive program of sec- 
ondary schools, supported at public expense and 
open to all normal individuals. Practically, such 
a program is at present unattainable. Its de- 
velopment is blocked in part by at least tem- 
porary limitations on what the secondary school 
can do for certain types of pupils. Experience 
tells us that there comes a point where dimin- 
ishing educational returns set in. Its develop- 
ment is blocked also by the inadequacy of cur- 
rent methods of financial administration. 


But until educators have tried whole-heart- 
edly to correct the defects of the present system 
by better planning and more resourceful lead- 
ership, they cannot concede that a universal pro- 
gram cannot be made effective. As to financing 
this program, there must be a reform in the tax 
basis for school support, a revision of the small 
district system to permit the maximum economy 
of administration consistent with a continuance 
of local interest, and an extensive reform of 
methods of internal financial administration. If 
these needed reforms are carried out there is 
every reason to believe that the nation can afford 
an approach to the ideal program. 


Issue II. Shall secondary education seek to 
retain all pupils in school as long as they wish 
to remain, or shall it transfer them to other 
agencies under educational supervision when, in 
the judgment of the school authorities, these 
agencies promise to serve better the pupils’ 
immediate and probable future needs? 


The school must see to it that a pupil has 
gained a reasonable command of the minimum 
essentials demanded by society and has made a 
direct trial of an adequate range of differen- 
tiated activities with the help of a broad pro- 
gram of guidance before it can consider that he 
has reached the point of diminishing educa- 
tional returns. But with adequate safeguards, if 
a 2 should fail—not by standard of effort 
or of group accomplishment, but in the sense 
of inability to attain or make reasonable prog- 
ress toward some properly defined, socially valu- 
able competence—then the policy of adopting 
the school to him should end, and a policy of 
finding some more constructive activity begin. 
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The best means of dealing with the problem 
would be to set up an agency, distinct from the 
secondary school but an integral and respectable 
part of the state educational system, devoted to 
that special purpose. Once such an agency was 
established, the schools could both justly and 
wisely adopt the policy of directing into more 
— forms of activity pupils whose con- 
tinued school work promised no profitable re- 
turn. The need for this new branch of the 
state educational program and the services it 
could render are so great as to make its even- 
tual development imperative. 


Social changes have brought the United 
States to a place at which the conservation of 
youth can no longer be left to random effort 
or to individual initiative. Other countries such 
as Bulgaria, Holland, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many have long faced the problem which is 
just now becoming serious in the United States 
—that of finding suitable activities for young 
people who have completed their formal school- 
ing, but who cannot immediately be absorbed 
into vocational employment. The services of 
this — agency should envisage broader 
responsibility and a wider range of activities 
than that provided by other countries. It should 
go far beyond the work of CCC camps which 
make no provision at all for girls and give em- 
ployment to boys only on ‘‘made” work, under 
a military regime. 


Issue III. Shall secondary education be con- 
cerned only with the welfare and progress of 
the individual, or with these only as they 
promise to contribute to‘ the welfare and 
progress of society? 


Given a broad interpretation, the welfare 
and progress of the individual is practically 
synonymous with the welfare and progress of 
society. But until all conflicts between the in- 
dividual and society end in a recognition that 
perfect harmony exists between the highest 
good for the individual and the highest good 
for society, a real issue in education persists. 

Processes of socialization have frequently 
brought personal desire into conflict with group 
aims. We may now expect such conflicts to in- 
crease, and we shall need some new principle 
to resolve them. Such a principle for education 
is found in the social and civic view of educa- 
tion suggested in the statement that “the State 
maintains free public education to perpetuate 
itself and to promote its own interests.” 

In America school people have been slow to 
seize upon this view as the foundation of their 
school policy and their — for public 
support. The tradition of individualism is still 


militant enough to devise objections to this 
point of view but the circumstances of modern 
life are pressing it irresistibly upon us. Even- 
tually, both school people and public must 
accept it. 


Issue IV. Shall secondary education provide 
a common curriculum for all, or differentiated 
offerings? 


The “common curriculum” is defined as the 
kind of curriculum in which all pupils in the 
same grade of the same school system take the 
same subjects. The term “differentiated curricu- 
lum” applies to all those curricula which do 
not conform to the above definition. Secondary 
schools which do not provide a differentiated 
curriculum or allow for differences in a pupil’s 
rate of progress are conspicuously rare, but 
there are many and serious limitations which 
tend to keep a large number of schools, par- 
ticularly the small schools, within a common 
range of offerings. The conclusion of the Com- 
mittee is that the objectives desired for all 
youth can be achieved only by differentiated 
offerings in accordance with the needs and 
capacities of the pupils. 

The final resolution of this Issue takes into 
account both the need for social integration and 
the importance of recognizing individual dif- 
ferences in promoting economy of learning and 
in providing the specialization which life de- 
mands. It is a mistake, however, to assume that 
social integration requires common experiences 
for all individuals. A single body of educa- 
tional experience neither represents equality of 
opportunity nor does it guarantee superiority of 
results. But a differentiated curriculum can serve 
both integration and specialization, whereas a 
common one cannot. 

The cost of a differentiated program is not 
an irrefutable objection, for it is an investment 
that pays returns. Nor should we over-empha- 
size the inability of the pupil to make wise 
choices—adequate guidance will reduce this to 
a minimum. 


Issue V. Shall secondary education include 
vocational training, or shall it be restricted to 
general education? 


“Vocational education” is here used to in- 
clude all activities directed by schools for the 
specific purpose of preparing individuals for 
successful participation in different fields of 
service. ‘‘General education” is here used to re- 
fer to all other activities directed by schools: 
namely, those which do not have reference to 
the particular field of service in which indi- 
viduals hope to engage. 
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Few people dispute the need for vocational 
education as an essential part of one’s equip- 
ment for life. But many would disagree on the 
manner in which it should be provided. Sec- 
ondary schools have not waited for the issue to 
be settled, but have already enrolled over 
1,000,000 boys and girls, and adults in special- 
ized vocational courses. A careful evaluation of 
the objectives to vocational education in the 
secondary schools does not lead to the conclu- 
sion that training for vocational life should be 
omitted from its program. The school’s func- 
tion of promoting social integration provides 
itself a sufficient justification for including vo- 
cational training in its program. No social 
agency apart from the school has yet demon- 
strated its ability to provide youth with this 
type of vocational preparation. 

Those who doubt that the school can provide 
an effective program of vocational education 
should view the defects in the light of the 
rapid and encouraging progress made in the 
short time since the secondary schools entered 
the field. Objections to vocational education in 
the schools do point, however, to important 
modifications in the program which schools of- 
fer. There is a real need for a dynamic program 
of vocational education for secondary schools 
planned so as to be as practical as present 
knowledge permits. 


Issue VI. Shall secondary education be pri- 
marily directed toward preparation for ad- 
vanced studies, or shall it be primarily con- 
cerned with the value of its own courses? 


Throughout most of their history the second- 
ary schools have been dominated by colleges 
and universities and their curricula organized 
primarily to prepare pupils for advanced studies. 
But the plain fact of modern times is that new 
conditions in society call for new types of sec- 
ondary-school curricula. Perhaps the most im- 
mediate effect of these changes has been to in- 
crease enormously secondary-school enrollments, 
virtually make over the character of secondary- 
school population, and thrust the problem of 
adolescents into the lap of the schools. Natu- 
rally the college preparatory course proves 
inadequate. 

As soon as educators realized the inade- 
quacy of the traditional college-preparatory 
course, many of them began seeking new mate- 
rials and methods to prevent schooling, in the 
case of the majority of pupils, from becoming 
futile. The continuing dominance of the col- 
leges and universities over secondary schools in 
the face of this new situation has brought the 
Issue to its present serious form. 


Educators, however, should have no hesita- 
tion in choosing an alternative. Their experi- 
ence and their knowledge indicate unmistakably 
that secondary education should be primarily 
concerned with the value of its own courses. If 
secondary education is to be good for all pupils, 
the college-preparatory course will not do. After 
weighing all the arguments on the various as- 
pects of the Issue in their historical setting and 
in the light of all available facts on present-day 
situations, the Committee arrived at a decision 
unanimously in favor of the alternative of sec- 
ondary education as primarily concerned with 
the value of its own courses. 


Issue VII. Shall secondary education accept 
conventional school subjects as fundamental 
categories under which school experiences shall 
be classified and presented to students, or shall 
it arrange and present experiences in funda- 
mental categories directly related to the per- 
formance of such functions of secondary schools 
in a democracy as increasing the ability and the 
desire better to meet socio-civic, economic, 
health, leisure-time, vocational, and pre-profes- 
sional problems and situations? 


For a long time the curriculum has been the 
center of controversy. How should it be or- 
ganized? Should the traditional subdivisions of 
knowledge be retained as the best basis for 
modifying the curriculum as needed, or should 
the curriculum be completely reorganized on 
the basis of what pupils should do in life? 

In American secondaty schools to-day, we 
find curricula organized in two ways. Under 
the more common type, the subjects of the cur- 
riculum regrouped into departments, such as 
history or science. Each of these subjects is fur- 
ther subdivided into sections or topics. The 
other type of organization ineutls more or 
less completely the conventional plan of or- 
ganization, substituting some other categories 
which seem to agree more closely with the 
functional use of knowledge. 

The Committee does not believe that a cur- 
riculum utilizing conventional subjects as the 
categories under which school experiences are 
organized presents a defensible method of pro- 
cedure. It, therefore, adheres to the second al- 
ternative supporting categories which are more 
fundamental because inherently involved and 
directly concerned with the proposed functions 
of secondary schools and because more in har- 
mony with demands of present-day psychology 
of learning. 

We need a new curriculum—one consciously 
designed and organized to serve the purposes 
of the school in the best way. It should be 
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divided into two kinds of learning activities 
in keeping with the double function of the 
school—to. train boys and girls for cooperative 
action in a more equitable social order and to 
make them productive members of society. The 
Committee holds that a national program of 
education which is neither ationalistic nor lo- 
calistic is needed in America. It suggests a plan 
which should be helpful in redesigning local 
and state curricular programs until effective 
large-unit organizations for curriculum recon- 
struction are initiated. 


Issue VIII. Shall secondary education present 
merely organized knowledge, or shall it also 
assume responsibility for attitudes and ideals? 


The Issue assumes great importance from the 
very fact that a pupil’s experience in school will 
surely affect his attitudes and ideals whether 
the school accepts any responsibility for them 
or not. The term “attitude” is here used to 
mean ‘“‘a stabilized set or disposition.” The 
word “ideals” is here used to signify those 
larger wholes, those generalizations conscious 
or unconscious, into which, on the basis of ex- 
periences, an individual's emotionalized attitudes 
tend to arrange themselves, and which in turn, 
once present, serve to give significance to atti- 
tudes themselves. 

If to be well-informed always meant to be 
good-intentioned, a policy of laissez-faire in the 
development of attitudes and ideals might be 
justified. Unfortunately there is too much evi- 
dence that this is not true. Nor can educators 
neglect to plan definitely for the development 
in the secondary school of desirable attitudes 
and ideals because they cannot definitely meas- 
ure the results of their efforts. Nor is it enough 
to leave the work of training for attitudes and 
ideals to the elementary school. 

The first and by far the most important step 
that educators can take is to recognize in theory 
and practice that secondary education must plan 
as definitely for the development of desirable 
ideals and attitudes as for instruction in organ- 
ized knowledge. Educators must develop a more 
vital curriculum and place in charge of class- 
rooms teachers of rectitude and sincerity, who 
have been trained to realize the importance of 
developing desirable attitudes and ideals in their 
pupils. 


Issue IX. Shall secondary education seek 
merely the adjustment of students to prevail- 
ing social ideals, or shall it seek the recon- 
struction of society? 

This Issue revealed differences of opinion 
within the Committee which provoked more 
discussions and led to a conclusion less satis- 


factory to all members than any of the other 
Issues. The prevailing practice of secondary 
schools has been to teach facts and to attempt 
to equip youth to ‘think for themselves” with 
no great concern for social adjustment or 
outcome. 

“Adjustment to” and “reconstruction” are 
the crucial words in the statement of the Issue. 
Ordinarily ‘‘adjustment” connotes a minimum 
and “reconstruction” connotes a maximum of 
active, responsible participation by the indi- 
vidual in the modification of environmental 
conditions. The particular phase of the environ- 
ment which pupils are to learn either to accept 
or to modify is the same in both alternatives, 
although in one it is called “the prevailing 
social ideals’’ and in the other simply “‘society.”’ 
The ‘‘prevailing social ideals’ include every- 
thing that our present society considers wise 
and good, leaving out of account the specific 
means by which it may be achieved. 

The argument that secondary education 
should seek the adjustment of the individual to 
prevailing social ideals rests upon the belief 
that, while social change is desirable, in fact 
inevitable, the direction of this change in a 
democracy is a responsibility of the majority of 
the adult public. The majority of the members 
of the Committee agreed on this point of view. 
The argument on the other hand that second- 
ary education should seek the reconstruction of 
society is urgently presented in opposition to 
the principle of adjustment as indicating the 
only way in which the American people can 
save and revitalize their society. 

The Committee believes that the final resolu- 
tion of the Issue must come through developing 
in practice techniques of action that will enable 
secondary education to come to terms with the 
demands of the community. No one knows 
what social ideals are really approved by the 
higher conscience of the time. It is, therefore, 
proposed that the first and most fundamental 
step in the satisfactory solution of the problem, 
that the task of discovering and defining the 
social ideals which can command the adherence 
of the American people, be given over to a 
commission composed of particularly able and 
representative minds. 

Issue X. Granting that education is a“ grad- 
ual, continuous, unitary process,” shall second- 
ary education be presented merely as a phase 
of such a process, or shall it be organized as a 
distinct but closely articulating part of the en- 
tire educational program with peculiarly em pha- 
sized functions of its own? 

The position stated in the first clause of the 
Issue, “that education is properly a ‘gradual, 
continuous, unitary process’,”” is the only one 
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that is tenable either logically or psychologically. 
Therefore, it is up to educators to provide for 
boys and girls school experiences which pro- 
mote an education of this kind. Obviously the 
only question that calls for discussion or debate 
here is the practical relationship of those school 
experiences which are called secondary educa- 
tion to the continuous growth of the individual. 

The present administrative separation of 
school units conspires to break the educational 
program into a series of disconnected experi- 
ences which the pupil has difficulty in assimilat- 
ing and converting into personal growth. On 
the one hand, administrative necessity and the 
changing needs of children as they grow in age 
dictate the division of the school system into 
separate units. On the other hand, a fusion of 
school units in contrast to separation is desir- 
able if the continuity of the di sence process 
is to be preserved. 

Fortunately, promotion through several ad- 
ministrative units does not make a continuous 
education impossible. There are certain advan- 


tages to it if changes in the pupil’s personality 
are taken into consideration. 

After educators have done what they can by 
administrative devices to make the secondary 
school serve the continuity of the educational 
process, they must then complete, by other 
means, an articulation between the secondary 
school program and the program which other 
units in the school offer. This can best be done 
by viewing the whole program of public edu- 
cation as it may be made to contribute to the 
best development of the individual in it and 
society as a whole. If they follow this by next 
determining the special function of each unit in 
the educational scheme, specifying what each is 
expected to contribute to the directed growth of 
its pupils, they will go far toward removing the 
fundamental cause of inarticulation. 

Contributed by the Committee on Planning, 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association, Thomas H. 
Briggs, Rudolph D. Lindquist, W. C. Reavis, 
John H. Tyson, Francis L. Bacon, Chairman. 





THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY— 


(Continued from page 157) 


For more advanced pupils, why not supple- 
ment the course in civics with assignments on 
the work of the state’s 70 conservation war- 
dens? How do they enforce the conservation 
laws over nearly 36,000,000 acres of territory? 
Can boys and girls help? If so, how? And 
what about “No Trespass’ signs? Why are they 
necessary? Government will take on a new ap- 
peal if it is tied in closely with matters of 
normal youthful interest. I recall one ‘‘No Tres- 
pass’’ sign that was a gem. It read ‘‘No Huntin 
Har, only yust fur Moodhan’’. 

One often hears this question: Are girls as 
interested as boys in conservation matters? My 
answer is “Yes, if they are treated like boys and 
given equal outdoor opportunities’. I say that 
after reviewing the changes for the better which 
have taken place in the twenty some odd years 
since I finished my University work. I am 
thinking of girls on skis and snow shoes, girls 
in ski suits and girls in bathing suits. To my 
way of thinking, the modern bathing suit has 
glorified more American girls than the late 
Florenz Ziegfeld ever saw in all his long 
career! And as girls are taking to the out-of- 
doots in greater numbers, their interest in con- 
servation is keeping pace. 

The old saying that “boys will be boys’ must 
now carry a codicil to the effect that “girls will 
be ditto”. 


And finally, my concluding thought is this: 
Residents of Wisconsin themselves are the 
largest consumers of the products of conserva- 
tion education. As consumers, they have the 
last word in setting the style for what they 
want. With the conservation education of the 
young folks of Wisconsin entrusted to you 
teachers, the future protection, preservation and 
perpetuation of the state’s natural resources is 
assured. 










A Poet’s Prayer 







I wish I were a tiny seed, 
And sown nearby a wall; 
I'd find my way onto the top, 

And blossom over all. 

Bees would come and speak to me, 

Birds would perch upon my knee, 

And when the rain fell on my breast, 
’Twould fill me with life’s flowing zest. 
Sunbeams oft would come to play, 

Then quietly would steal away; 
Moonbeams, too, would come at night, 
And bring with them their smiling light; 
Little ones would wend their ways 

To have their last and farewell gaze. 

I'd bless them all and leave with them 
The love of God and faith—Amen. 


H. Marvin Hyatt 
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The 
CHRISTMAS GUEST 


A Suggested Dramatic Presentation 
For the Smaller School 


* 


KATHRYN OHMAN 


Superior 


Illustrations by Gertrude Unthank, Superior 














Foes is nothing more fascinating than 
“play acting”. Love of it extends to children 
of all ages and is best realized on holidays. Of 
these, Christmas offers the most varied and 
beautiful sources of inspiration. Stories from 
the Bible and legends of all lands provide a 
wealth of material from which director and 
players may choose a play. 

In spite of the rich sources of play material, 
the finding of a good dramatization is difficult. 
No group ought to take part in a play the lines 
of which are unworthy of the time spent mem- 
orizing them. Members of any group are better 
off taking an old legend and dramatizing it, 
making up the words as they act the story, than 
in spending their time with a cheap, shoddy 
play. Any play worthy the time spent on it will 
demand the best the player has in imagination 
and interpretation. 

We of the McCaskill Junior High school at 
Superior found “The Christmas Guest”, by 
Constance D’Arcy Mackaye, an ideal dramatic 
vehicle, with the lines beautifully written and 
the theme of real inspiration to the actors and 
audience alike. We are pleased to call attention 
to this play because it is a practical production 
for the small school, as well as larger schools 
of city systems. The text of the play may be 
found in the collection called ‘The Atlantic 
Book of Junior Plays’ edited by Charles Swain 
am and published by Little, Brown and 

0. 

A brief outline of the play itself might not 
be amiss. The form is that of the sixteenth cen- 
tury plays which it purports to be. A prologue 


of welcome as well as an epilogue, which 
thanks the audience and wishes it a merry 
Christmas, is given by a child dressed as the 
Spirit of Christmas. The scene is laid in a great 
hall of a well-to-do family of sixteenth century 
England. The time is Christmas night, with the 
children a bit weary and somewhat bored by 
the intensity of their celebrating. Their old 
nurse has only begun to amuse them by a leg- 
end, telling of an angel’s visiting some home 
on earth on Christmas night, when she is called 
out of the room. The children begin to specu- 
late on the possibility of such a visit when a 
heavy knock at the door startles them. Their 
fear subsides when they discover the wayfarer 
to be only a beggar “‘lean and old”. They lead 
him to the fire, give him food and drink, and 
are constrained one by one to offer him the 
choicest of their Christmas gifts. As he leaves, 
they watch him from the window at the back 
of the stage, and are amazed to see, instead of 
the beggar, a great light. They then realize in 
reverent wonder that they have entertained, not 
a beggar, but an angel. 

At this point we took liberties with the text. 
Upon the discovery of the light, voices (the 
glee clubs) are heard off-stage singing softly 
the beautiful ““Adeste Fidelis”. At the words 
‘Fall on your knees” the children do as they 
are bid, and their upturned faces look, in the 
pale light shining through the window, for all 
the world like those of the angels in pictures 
by the old masters. 

The stage may be as simple or as elaborate 
as the group wishes to make it. A fireplace at 
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As will be seen by the above drawing a little bit 
of ingenuity accomplished a great deal in clothing 
the male members of the cast. Slashed trunks, gath- 
ered at the knee and smart Elizabethan collars made 
of white soft cardboard contributed to the realistic 
effect obtained. 


the side and a large window at the back are re- 
quired. The set constructed for us had a large 
window at the back, as the center of attention. 
It was a double window about six feet wide 
and eleven feet high, with the frame made of 
one-by-four pine wood and the window strip- 
ping of one by twos, placed so as to represent 
a casement window with many small panes of 
glass. The window was set in the velvet drapes 
at the back of the stage and had pull curtains 
of black sateen which looked like velvet. 

The effect of falling snow behind the win- 
dow was achieved through the use of paper cut 
into small pieces by the junior high school chil- 
dren in their spare time. A boy on a high lad- 
der kept throwing handfuls high in the air, and 
by the time it fell to the level of the top of the 
window it fluttered like real snow. Pieces of 
white paper tacked into the corners of the 
window panes gave the effect of collected snow. 





On each side of the window to furnish the 
room and provide light, were set two tall can- 
delabra, each holding twelve tall candles, while 
two wrought-iron candle sticks were set on the 
mantel. Candelabra can be constructed out of 
the lower part of music stands, if your ‘‘stock” 
does not carry the real product. The only light 
on the stage was that afforded by candles sup- 
plemented by the flow of moonlight through 
the window. The effect was obtained by a flood 
light with a green gelatin set behind and above 
the window. 

The costumes were the last word in ingenu- 
ity! The girls’ costumes were not especially 
challenging to the imagination, for all that was 
required was the use of dresses of floor length, 
draped to look as though they hung straight 
from the shoulders, caught in at the waist-line 
by a girdle. But the boys’ costumes were little 
short of works of art! Long cotton drawers 
were dyed, one black and one purple, making 
handsome long hose to be worn with slashed 
trunks gathered well above the knee. Blouses 
to match the trunks were topped by smart Eliza- 
bethan collars made of white soft catdboard. 
Many other make-up tricks were resorted to, 
such as making fur-lined shoes out of galoshes 
trimmed with rabbit fur! Readers interested can 
get complete details by writing Miss Gertrude 
Unthank, Superior, who was responsible for the 
fine costumes used. 

Our experience in staging this dramatic scene 
was so successful that we are pleased to recom- 
mend it for use in Junior High school classes. 
The characters are few, the set simple and the 
costuming within the reach of small sized stu- 
dent bodies. 








A Christmas Wish 


Strike me silent as a figurine 

Quiet and dumb as marble on this hill. 

Let this Christmas eve be softly still, 

Let me stand here stoically serene 

Above Wisconsin farms in snowy sheen, 

Forgetting present century speed and 
thrill, 

Private turmoil, wordly wrong and the 
shrill 

Cries of war with sighs of pacifists 
between. 


With closed eyes let me not only see 

But be of the Nativity a part. 

Not a wise man or a shepherd—much 

Less the first ones there—the Holy 
Three. 

But I ask to be with pleading beating 
heart 

The small grey lamb who turned white 
at His touch. 

—Marjorie Quall, Mindoro 
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FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 





Wisconsin’s Public School System is the 
Biggest Business of the State 


& Markets’ Bulletin 180, now being prepared 
for publication in December 


Public schools are schools supported by pub- 
lic taxation and maintained under public con- 
trol to offer free educational opportunity to all 
children. 

Public schools are maintained that all chil- 
dren of the state may acquire such useful know- 
ledge, habits of conduct, appreciation of privi- 
leges, and responsibility of citizenship as will 
enable them to become self-supporting citizens 
and live useful lives. 

Wisconsin’s educational system consists of : 


I. Students 

a. 129,759 children enrolled in rural ele- 
mentary schools; 

b. 257,976 children enrolled in state grad- 
ed, village, and city elementary 
schools ; 

c. 9,500 children enrolled in defective 
speech, deaf, blind, and opportunity 
schools ; 

d. 162,633 boys and girls enrolled in jun- 
ior and senior high schools; 

e. 28,800 boys and girls between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen enrolled in 
vocational and part-time day schools; 

f. 6,500 men and women enrolled in nine 
State Teachers Colleges, Stout Insti- 
tute, and the Mining School; 

g. 10,500 men and women enrolled in the 
University of Wisconsin ; 

h. 10,250 teachers and other students en- 
rolled in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the State Teachers Colleges, and 
Stout Institute summer school ses- 
sions ; 

i. 73,500 adults enrolled in vocational 
evening schools; 

j. 23,346 men and women enrolled in 
credit and non-credit university ex- 
tension courses. 

Il. Teachers 

a. 20,927 teachers, superintendents, and su- 
pervisors of elementary and secondary 
schools of whom 16,357 or 78% are 
women, and 4,570 or 22% are men; 

b. 800 teachers in vocational day schools; 

c. 500 members of the faculties of State 
Teachers Colleges, Stout Institute, 
and the Mining School; 

d. 1,000 administrators, deans, full and 
part-time teachers in the University 
of Wisconsin; and 

e. 1,406 teachers of the adult evening vo- 
cational schools. 





From Source Material gathered for the Dept. of Agr. 


Ill. Buildings 

a. Hundreds of public school buildings 
which are often mistaken for the 
American school, but which are 
really only an item of equipment. 
The public school building is to 
Wisconsin what the cathedral is to 
Europe. It occupies a prominent 
place in every community, large or 
small, rich or poor, at every cross 
road and in between. It is evidence 
of Wisconsin's faith in its youth. 


IV. A Wide Range 
Wisconsin’s present educational system 
includes a state university, a school 
of mines, a system of 444 high 
schools, 99 city school systems, and 
7,030 rural elementary schools or- 
ganized on the district system, be- 
sides a number of special schools and 
a series of teacher training insti- 
tutions. 


V. Special Schools 

The state also fosters the establishment 
of special schools for handicapped 
children; at present there are 22 such 
schools for deaf children, 23 schools 
for children with speech defects, 48 
schools for mentally handicapped 
children, 8 orthopedic schools and 
classwork conducted in three hospital 
schools. 


VI. Teacher Training Institutions 

The teacher training institutions number 
49 and consist of the school of edu- 
cation of the university, Stout Insti- 
tute for training vocational subject 
teachers, nine state teachers’ colleges 
located at Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Platteville, 
River Falls, Stevens Point, Superior, 
Whitewater; 28 rural normal schools, 
and 10 training departments in high 
schools. 


VII. Transportation 


The state system of transportation for 
rural school children is now in ef- 
fect in some 1500 school districts of 
the state. The approved claims for 
the year ending June 30, 1936 to- 
taled $244,552. The legislature has 
made available the sum of $230,000 
as state aid for transportation; hence, 
the 1936 account had to be prorated 
on the basis of 93%. The small re- 
maining balance will be utilized in 
paying supplementary apportion- 
ments. 

Recent legislation now includes crippled 
children in the transportation privi- 
lege both in the grades and in the 
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secondary schools regardless of dis- 
tance from school and the number of 
days on which transportation is pro- 
vided. In all cases the state aid is 
computed at the rate of ten cents 
per day per pupil plus special aid in 
certain cases where the home school 
is closed and transportation and tui- 
tion substituted. 


Other Universities and Colleges 

Wisconsin has also Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, and several colleges 
including Beloit at Beloit; Carroll, 
Waukesha; Lawrence, Appleton; 
Milton at Milton; Milwaukee— 
Downer, Milwaukee; Mission House, 
Plymouth; Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee; Northland, Ashland; 
Northwestern, Watertown; Ripon at 
Ripon. 

x 


VIII. 


* 
$51,585,855 was the total disbursement for ALL 
education in Wisconsin in 1934.* 
$33,312,330 was the total disbursement for Aigh- 
ways and bridges in Wisconsin in 1934.* 





* Wisconsin Tax Commission Bulletin No. 71. 


Milwaukee Boy Wins Check and Gold 
Medal for Best Safety Essay 


Burton Waisbren, a pupil of Shorewood 
High school, Milwaukee, is announced as win- 
ner of first honors for his state in the eleventh 
national safety essay contest conducted annually 
by the Highway Education Board. 

His award is a gold medal and a check for 
fifteen dollars, and his essay will be entered in 
competition with the best essay from each other 
state for the national prizes offered by the 
Board. Ail awards are made possible by the 
automotive industry. 

The contest, which inspires a year-long pro- 
gram of safety education in the schools of the 
nation, is credited by most observers with being 
responsible for the record of school children 
whose accident and fatality rate declined over 
a period of years, while that for adults and 
others rose 200 and more per cent. 

Selection of Mr. Waisbren’s essay to repre- 
sent Wisconsin was made by a committee ap- 
pointed by Dr. John Callahan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Checks and med- 
als will be sent to Dr. Callahan’s office for 
presentation to the winners. 

Wisconsin pupils participated widely in the 
competition, and many prizes are being given 
by the Board in an effort to stimulate state-wide 
interest in safety education. Grace Scheele, St. 
Joseph’s School, Waterloo, wrote the essay 
which ranked second to that of the Milwaukee 
boy, and she will receive a check for ten dollars 
and a silver medal. 


In addition fourteen third prizes are award- 
ed, and these, represented by a bronze medal 
and a check for five dollars in each instance, 
will be presented to: William Bolingbroke, 
Summit State Graded School, Oconomowoc; 
Margaret Zellner, Cathedral School, Green Bay; 
Carol Ries, Luck Public School, Luck; James 
Spaulding, Junior High School, Chippewa Falls; 
Dolores Derus, St. Dominic School, Sheboy- 
gan; Mary Lucille Clingman, Reedsburg Junior 
High School, Reedsburg; Betty Lou Jacobson, 
Atwater School, Shorewood; Marion Meyer, St. 
Catherine School, Milwaukee; Ellen Mae War- 
tinbee, Public School, Clintonville; Maurice 
Geye, Junior High School, Eau Claire; June 
Ulrich, Alma Public School, Alma; Elizabeth 
Brady, St. Patrick’s School, Madison; Irene 
Berge, Cashton Public School, Cashton; and 
Marcella Harmel, Wilton. 

Simultaneously with the essay contest open 
to elementary school pupils, a national safety 
lesson competition is sponsored among the 
teachers of this group. First honors for Wis- 
consin go to Sister Mary Generose, St. Vincent 
School, Oshkosh, whose lesson teaching chil- 
dren the fundamentals of safe conduct on the 
streets and highways of Wisconsin takes first 
place in the state. Her paper will be entered in 
competition with the best lesson from each 
other state in the Union for valuable national 
awards. The first national prize is a check for 
$500 and a trip to Washington, while checks 
for $300 and $200 will be given to those teach- 
ers whose lessons are ranked second and third 
respectively among the state papers. 


Supervisors State Inspection Policies 


The supervisors of state graded schools sub- 
mit the following recommendations as_state- 
ments of the Department's policy in the inspec- 
tion and approval of state graded schools for 
the coming school year. 


1. After the school year of 1936-7, no alternation 
of 9th and 10th grade work will be approved 
in state graded schools. 

2. In connection with the above statement, this 
department advises against attempting to main- 
tain more than the elementary grades in 2nd 
class schools. 

3. In a 4 (or more) teacher school, where 10 
grades are maintained, the first assistant to the 
principal should have actual and legal qualifi- 
cations in Jr. H. S. work, and should take at 
least one 9th or 10th grade class, thus giving 
the principal more time for supervision. 

4, The principal of a union free high school can- 
not under the statutes be principal of a state 
graded school, nor, according to law, can any 
other than the upper grade teacher be the prin- 
cipal of such a school. 
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HELBLE AGAIN HEADS LEGION SCHOOLMASTERS 





March of Time Film 
on Prog. Ed. Movement 


With educators this year cele- 
brating the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the U. S. 
Public School system by Horace 
Mann, the March of Time has 
come out with a highly illuminat- 
ing and timely motion picture en- 
titled “New School for Old”, in 
which the theories and practices of 
Progressive Education are vividly 
portrayed. 

In gathering material for the 
picture, which has been released to 
more than 6,500 theatres through- 
out the country, three March of 
Time camera crews spent six weeks 
of intensive work in Progressive 
schools from coast to coast, filming 
among others the activities of the 
public schools of Santa Monica, 
Cal., and Bronxville, New York; 
the Antioch School at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, Kenwood Heights 
at Springfield, Ohio, Edgewood 
School at Greenwich, Conn., Hes- 
sian Hills at Croton-on-Hudson, 
New York, and the Woodbury 
School of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 

All told, hundreds of youngsters 
from these Progressive Educational 
centers perform before the camera 
their daily activities of learning to 
cope with practical everyday prob- 
lems by participating in projects 
that range in variety from purchas- 
ing and preparing their own lunch- 
eons to the collective enterprises 
of building and governing model 
villages, raising and marketing pet 
animals and supervising their own 
painting, sculptoring and manual 
training classes. 

Among Progressive Education's 
most enthusiastic advocates are Dr. 
John Dewey and Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
both of whom appear in the film. 
Yet the March of Time has not 
overlooked the fact that curricular 
programs of some of these schools 
call for innovations that are un- 
welcome to many an educator, be- 
wildering to many a parent. Thus, 
in addition to presenting a Parent- 
Teacher Association meeting in 
which an outraged father ridicules 





More than 100 Wisconsin school- 
men, all members of the Wisconsin 
American Legion Schoolmasters 
Club, gathered at the Cudworth 
Memorial Legion Clubhouse in 
Milwaukee the evening of Novem- 
ber 5 and outlined a program 
whereby the club is to act as a 
liason group between the Legion 
and the schools of the state, pro- 
moting the highest ideals and goals 
of both the schools and the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Herbert H. Helble of Appleton 
was re-elected president of the 
club, and G. B. Bannerman, Wau- 
sau was renamed secretary—treas- 
urer. One vice-president from each 
congressional district was chosen, 
as follows: V. E. Klontz, Janes- 
ville; W. B. Senty, Plymouth; 
Ralph Balliette, Platteville; John 
Lasher, Milwaukee; Paul Clemens, 
Milwaukee; Forrest R. Polk, Osh- 
kosh; W. F, Opperman, La 
Crosse; A. W. Zellmer, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids; Lyman Funkey, Mari- 
nette; Sam Davey, Eau Claire; and 
W. F. Kruschke, Rhinelander. 

The next meeting of the club 
will be held in connection with the 
1937 State Legion Convention in 
Milwaukee. President Helble esti- 
mates that there are 300 eligible 
members in the state, and he urges 
all Legionnaire teachers to join. 
The newly-adopted constitution of 
the club provides for associate 
members—those who’ have once 
taught but are not now teaching. 
Associate members may participate 
in all club functions, said Presi- 
dent Helble, but they are without 
voting privileges, 





the new teaching philosophy, the 
film shows Dr. William C. Bagley 
of Columbia University expound- 
ing some of the beliefs that have 
made him Progressive Education's 
chief critic. 

In this first attempt to film so 
comprehensive a subject as ele- 
mentary education in the United 
States, the March of Time has pro- 
duced a picture that is as striking- 
ly dramatic as it is impartial and 
any educator or parent with an eye 
toward the future will find it an 
entertaining, enlightening and valu- 
able document. 
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Teacher Group Heads 
for 1936-37 Announced 


Since the publication of the Oc- 
tober JouRNAL the following 
groups of teachers have reported 
officers for the current school year: 
Antigo: Victor L, Peterson, p.; Es- 

telle Copple, v.p.; Vernon F. 

Gongell, s.—t. 

Ashland City Teachers: Flora Jane 
Macdonald, p.; E. W. Edger- 
ton, v.p.; Gertrude Wadak, s.; 
Mrs. Lorraine Mathews, t. 

Ashland County T. A.: Merwin 
Hawks, p.; Mattie Casey, v.p.; 
Alyce C. Thompson, s.—t. 

Barron—Washburn Co. Ag. T. A.: 
D. A. Hendrickson, p.; Vernon 
Gugir, v.p.; M. S. Murray, s. 

Brown County T. A.: All re-elect- 
ed: Robert Dessereau, p.; Clar- 
ence Imig, v.p.; Mrs. Leila Fost- 
ner, s.—t. 

Calumet County T. A.: J. H. Mur- 
phy, p.; Leonard McHugh, v.p. 

Crawford County T. A.: Kenneth 
Greene, p.; Esther Hallingstad, 
v.p.; Hilda Kamps, s.—t. 

Eastern Wis. League: Lester W. 
Conger, p.; A. L. McMahon, 
v.p.; Louis F. Schmitz, s.-t. 

Edgerton T. A.: Helen Hulbert, p.; 


Venice Bussey, v.p.; Alma 
Gensch, s.-t. 
Fond du Lac Council of Ed.: 


James F, Nelson, p.; L. W. 
Bowker, v.p.; Lloyd Berray, s.; 
C. T. Atwell, t. 

Goetz—Arthur—Colburn T. A.: Be- 
atrice Harm, p.; Mary Shorey, 
v.p.; Thelma Gossman, s.-t. 

Hurley T. A.: Leland Darin, p.; 
Edward Sybeldon, v.p.; Mary 
Hambley, s. 

Manitowoc City Teachers of the 
Co. T. A.: Edwin Erickson, p.; 
Howard Kupper, v.p.; Vera Ru- 
dolph, s.-t. 

Manitowoc Co. T. A.: Robert C. 
Warburton, p.; Ernst Ludwig, 
v.p.; C. W. Meisnest, s.—t. 

Marinette Co, T. A.: John Ulrich, 
p.; H. W. Marshal, v.p.; Lu- 
cille Johnson, s.-t. 

Oconto City T. A.: Lucille Levy, 
p.; Mae Johnston, v.p.; Mrs. 
Anna Kaye, s.-t. 

(Cont’d on next page) 
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ON W.E.A. HONOR ROLL—100%ers OCT. 6 - NOV. 10 


Wisconsin Teachers on 
Nat. English Program 





Several Wisconsin teachers are 
taking an active part in the fifth 
annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
being held in Boston, Novem- 
ber 26-28. Miss Ruth Bristol, Mil- | 
waukee State Teachers college, is 
chairman of the steering committee 
which has arranged for the ele- 
mentary section conference; Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Pooley, University 
of Wisconsin, will participate in 
a discussion on the responsibility 
of teachers of English to fight 
war; Dr. Rachel Salisbury, Platte- 
ville S. T. C., will represent the 
English section of the W. E. A.; 
and Miss Verna Newsome, Mil- 
waukee S. T. A. will represent the 
state on the public relations com- 
mittee of the Council. 

“American Youth and English” 
is the theme of the convention. 
Prominent speakers will be Pres. 
James B. Conant, Harvard; Rob- 
ert B, Tristram Coffin, poet and 
novelist; Rachel Field, writer of 
child stories; and Pres. William 
Mather Lewis, Lafayette college. 





Divisional Associations 
Name Officers for 1937 


Divisional associations meeting 
last month reported record-break- 
ing attendance, and all report that 
the meetings were exceptionally 
successful. Newly elected officers, 
as reported in the press, are: 

Lake Superior Ed. Ass’n.: Omer 
L. Loop, Superior S. T. C.; presi- 
dent; Harold Rasmussen, Danbury, 
vice-president; Bessie Orvald, Su- 
perior, secretary; and Kenneth 
Wallender, Superior, treasurer. 

North Wis. Ed. Ass’n.: Clyde 
Shields, Ashland, president; J. E. 
Murphy, Hurley, vice-president; 
Mary Penn, Ashland, secretary; and 
Leslie C. Sims, Glidden, treasurer. 

Northwestern W. T. A.: J. C. 
Rutherford, St. Croix Falls, presi- 
dent; W. E. Gordon, New Rich- 
mond, vice-president; E. E. Wa- 
ters, Shell Lake, treasurer; and 
W. E. Slagg, Eau Claire, secretary. 

Southwestern W. T. A.: A. J. 
Kriewald, Platteville, president; 
Mrs. Lillian Ellis, Dodgeville, vice- 
president; L. A. Struck, Cuba City, 
treasurer; and Katherine Cullen, 
Darlington, secretary. 

We have not received notices 
concerning the election of officers 
for the Central Wisconsin Ed. 





Ass’n., or the Western W. T. A. 


Albany, Algoma, Antigo, Appleton Voc. Sch., Arcadia, Arena, 
Argonne, Ashland—Bagley, Balsam Lake, Baraboo, Beaver 
Dam, Beaver S. T. (Marinette Co.), Belleville, Belmont, Ben- 
ton, Birnamwood, Black Earth, Blair, Blanchardville, Bloomer, 
Bloomington, Blue Mounds, Brooklyn, Browntown S. G.—Cam- 
bria, Cambridge, Campbellsport, Cass St. Rotary Sch. (Milw.), 
Cassville, Chippewa Falls, Cochrane, Colby Grades, Coleman, 
Colfax, Columbia Co., Columbia Co. Normal, Columbus, 
Crandon H. §&., Crivitz, Crivitz S. G., Cuba City—5 Dane S. G. 
Schls: Badger, Lakewood, Mendota Beach, Paoli, Pheasant 
Branch; Darlington, De Pere, Deerfield, Delavan, Dodgeville— 
Elkhorn, Elmwood—Fall River, Fifield, Florence, Florence 
Co., Fox Lake, Galesville, Genoa City, Glenbeulah, Glenwood 
City, Granton, Green Co., Green Bay Voc. Sch.—Hartford, 
Hartland, Hayward, Highland, Hilbert, Hortonville, Hudson, 
Humbird, Hurley—Janesville, Jefferson, Juda, Juda S. G,, 
Juneau—Kendall, Kenosha, Kewaskum, Kewaunee, Kiel, 
Kohler (11th cons. yr.)—La Crosse Voc. Sch., Lake Geneva, 
Lake Mills, Lancaster, Leopolis S. G. (Shawano Co.), Lena, 
Lime Ridge, Livingston, Lomira—Mt. Hope, Mt. Horeb, Man- 
itowoc, Manitowoc Co., Manitowoc Voc. Sch., Marathon, 
Marinette, Marinette Co. Sch. of Agr., Markesan, Marshfield, 
Mauston, Medford, Melrose, Menomonee Falls, Middleton, 
Milton, Milton Junction, Monroe, Montello, Mukwonago, 
Muscoda—Necedah, Neillsville, Neshkoro, New Glarus, New 
London, New Richmond, Niagara, North Freedom, North Fond 
du Lac, Norwalk—Oconomowoc, Oconto, Oostburg, Ontario, 
Oregon, Orfordville, Oxford S. G., Ozaukee Co.—Pardeeville, 
Park Falls, Patch Grove, Pewaukee, Plainfield, Platteville 
S. T. C., Plymouth, Port Edwards, Poynette, Prairie du Chien, 
Prairie du Sac, Prentice, Princeton—Randolph, Readstown, 
Reeseville, Rhinelander, Rhinelander Voc. Sch., Richland Cen- 
ter, River Falls S. T. C—Seymour (6th con. yr.), Sheboygan, 
Sheboygan Co., Sheboygan Falls, Shorewood (Milw.), Shulls- 
burg, Slinger (9th cons. yr.), Soldiers Grove, State School for 
the Deaf (Delavan), Stevens Point, Stevens Point S. T. C., 
Stout Institute, Stratford, Sturgeon Bay, Sun Prairie, Suring— 
Three Lakes, Tigerton, Tomahawk—Unity—Verona—Wabeno, 
Walworth (12th cons. yr.), Waterford, Waukesha Co., Wau- 
sau, Wausau Voc. Sch., Wautoma, Wauwatosa, West Allis 
Voc. Sch., West Bend, Westfield, West Milwaukee, West 
Salem, Whitefish Bay, Whitewater, Whitewater S. T. C., Wil- 
mot, Winter, Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin Mem. Acad. (Cedar 
Grove), Wisconsin Rapids, Woodville. 





Teacher Groups— 
(Cont'd from page 167, column 3) 


Prairie du Chien T. A.: All re- 
elected: Margaret Macauley, p.; 
Nona Deary, s.-t. 


Polk Co. T. A.: Lester Swanson, 
p.; John Larson, s.-t. 


Richland Center T. A.: Cathryne 
Hanold, p.; Mildred Griswold, 
v.p.; Lillian Nee, -s.; Leone 
Murley, t. 


Southwestern Wis. Schoolmen’s 
Ass’n.: A. A. Elsner, p.; Joseph 
Walsh, v.p.; Clifford Peterson, 
s.—t. 

Waupun T. A.: Thane Loomer, p.; 
Lawrence Robinson, v.p.; Lorenz 
Bahr, s.-t. 

Waushara Co. T. A.: Lila Krause, 
p.; Celia Winkler, v.p.; Ger- 
trude Anderson, s.—t. 
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"Good Teeth 
a Fy Win Finet Place e 
RS in Health Parade * 


ccording to dental research here 
A are FOUR FACTORS important to 
the care of the TEETH: | Proper 
Food, 2 Personal Care, (keep Teeth 
clean), 3 Dentist’s Care, 4 Plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. On this basis 


we state there is a reason, a time 


and place for Chewing Gum as a 
definite aid to Factors 2 and 4. 


Pe 


Q-379 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING. . . NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS... 








. ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 








Teachers recommend 
MONGOL Colorer 


PENCILS 
For all checking work... 
underscoring ...maps... 
colored pencil drawings .. . 
paintings . . . general art 
work. 


» 
ky 6s Strong, brilliant, thin leads 
ma guaranteed not to break in 
™ normal use. 
@ * 
iL 
* 24 colors 
ra) 
iu 


Sold separately and in 
assortment boxes 


No. 741 Assortment of 12 colors 
No. 743 Assortment of 24 colors 


& 
Eberhard Faber 
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TIMELY SUGGESTIONS 


Entertainments 


e THANKS.- 
GIVING PLAYS 
AND WAYS— 
Stories, Plays, 
Exercises, Etc. 
For All The 
Grades... 40 
e THANKS- 


‘S 
A Real Thanks- 
giving Feast 
With All The 
Fixings ---_ .40 
@ THE FAVORITE 
THANKSGIVING COL- 
LECTION— 

Helpful Songs, Recita- 
tions, Plays, Etc. For Any 
Ct eee ee 50 
e THE CHILDREN’S 
THANKSGIVING BOOK 

Recitations, Songs, Etc. 
For The Primary Grades. 





e@ CHRISTMAS HELPER 

IN THE GRADES— 
>lever Recitations, 

Bright Dialogs, Etc. With 

A Fine Christmas Flavor. 
not IOS an ON nn GI -50 

@ CHRISTMAS MERRY- 
AKERS— 


An Especially Good 
Collection of Christmas 
Material For All Grades of 
Children and Adults_ .40 





Posters 


e@ EARLY COL- 
ONIES POSTER 

No. 643 Four 
Colorful and In 
structive Pictures 
of Plymouth, 
New Amsterdam, 


TEM. saiehes coast -50 
@ NATIONAL 
POSTERS— 


Pilgrims.  Six- 
teen Episodes in 
Outline to Color. 

siiknnn ition taal -50 
@ PILGRIM VILLAGE— 

No. 8306 A Series of 
Designs of Familiar Ob- 
jects, Made With Straight 
Lines and Curves --__ .60 
@ SANTA CLAUS 
PANELS— 

No. 625 Very Pleasing 
to Children — Santa’s Ac- 
tivities Pictured ~___ 50 
e HOLY NIGHT . 
PANELS— 

No. 629 Four Strikingly 
Bright and Attractive Pan- 
els Showing The Shep- 
herds, Wise Men, Etc._.50 
e BLACKBOARD 
STENCILS— 

379 ‘Merry Christmas’’. 

380 ‘‘Happy New 

eas’. 

381 ‘‘Peace on Earth’’. 

Pan ete ae ae 05 





EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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A school teacher asked the pupils to write a short 
essay and to choose their own subjects. 

A little girl sent in the following paper: 

“My subject is ‘Ants.’ Ants is of two kinds, insects 
and lady uncles. 

“Sometimes they live in holes and sometimes they 
crawl into the sugar bole, and sometimes they live 
with their married sisters. 

“That is all I know about ants.” 


Tired Teacher: Many students are like coffee—98 
per cent of the active ingredients has been removed 
from the bean! 


Teacher: “How many senses are here?” 
Student: “Six.” 

Teacher: “I have only five.” 

Student: ‘“Yes’m. The other is common sense.” 


Socialist Father: “What do you mean by playing 
truant? What makes you stay away from school?” 
Son: “Class hatred, father.” 


Smith: ‘There are two sides to every question.” 

Brown: ‘Yes, and there are two sides to a sheet 
of fly paper, but it makes a big difference to the fly 
which side he chooses.” 


Speed Fiend (as he slowed down a bit): “Gosh! 
Don’t you feel glad you're alive!” 

Timid Passenger: “Glad isn’t 
amazed.” 


the word—I’m 


“It gives me great pleasure to give you 90% in 
this subject.” 
“Aw—give me 100% and enjoy yourself.” 


Small Boy: “Father, what’s a committee?” 
Father: “‘A committee is a body that keeps minutes 
and wastes hours!” 


Broad-mindedness is the ability to smile when you 
suddenly discover that your roommate and your girl 
are missing from the dance floor. 


One day a party of teachers on a tour came upon 
an Indian brave riding a pony. A heavily burdened 
squaw walked beside him. 

“Why doesn’t the squaw ride?” asked the tourist. 

“Ugh,” said the Indian, “she got no pony.” 


A New England epitaph reads: Here lies an atheist, 
all dressed up and no place to go. 


Teacher: What happened in the year 1809? 

Johnny: Lincoln was born. 

Teacher: Correct. Now, what happened in 1812? 

Johnny (after a pause): Lincoln had his third 
birthday. 


Old Lady, “I wouldn’t cry like that, my little 
man.” 

Little Man: “Cry as you darn please; this is my 
way.” 


A kind old gentleman, seeing a small boy who 
was carrying a lot of newspapers, said, ‘Don’t all 
those papers make you tired, my boy?” 

“Naw, I don’t read them,” replied the boy. 


Tramp: “Could you spare me something for a cup 
of coffee?” 

Scotsman: “Hoots, mon! D’e think I carry lumps 
o’ sugar around in my pocket?” 


Minister (at baptism of baby): ‘‘His name, please.” 

Mother: “Randolph Horatius Montgomery Morgan 
Christopher McGoof.” 

Minister (to assistant): ‘More water, please.” 


Johnny: “I’m glad I won't be living a thousand 
years from now.” ; 

Bobbie: “Why?” 

Johnny: “Just think of all the history there'll be 
to study by that time.” 


Teacher (during written English test): Write a 
sentence with the word “analysis” in it. 

Pupil’s Answer: The teacher told us to look up 
the word “analysis” in the dictionary. 


Did you hear about the three Jews who stayed up 
all night working a jigsaw puzzle and when they had 
finished they found it was Hitler? 


Absent-minded Dean (knocking on the gates of St. 
Peter): “C'mon, open up here, or I'll throw the 
whole fraternity out.” 


Professor: “Frankly, Madam, what your son lacks 
is brains.” 

Lady La Dedah: “Well, obtain them for him im- 
mediately and send the bill to me. Nothing shall 
stand in the way of my son’s education.” 


A conscience is that sixth sense that comes to our 
aid when we are doing wrong and tells us that we 
are about to get caught. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 27-28—Central Ass’n. of Science and 
Math. Teachers’ Convention, Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis 

Dec. 2—5—American Vocational Association 
Convention, at San Antonio, Texas 

Dec. 29-30—National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Feb. 12-13—Southern Wis. T. A. Convention, 
at Madison 

Feb. 17-20—American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Ass’ns., at New Orleans 

Feb. 20-25—Dept. of Superintendence, at New 
Orleans 





Many Wisconsin vocational people are planning to 
attend the national convention of the A. V. A., being 
held in San Antonio, Texas, Dec. 2-5. The conven- 
tion is of special interest to Wisconsin people because 
of the fact that George P. Hambrecht is president of 
the A. V. A. 


J. C. Chapel, chairman of the W. E. A. Committee 
on Tenure, spoke to 200 Sheboygan teachers, Oct. 22, 
on the subject of tenure and what the state committee 
is attempting to do. 


Miss Antoinette Baker, teacher of English in the 
Janesville High school, is the author of a poem, 
“Little Love’, appearing in the 1936 Yearbook of 
Contemporary Poetry. Miss Baker is a frequent con- 
tributor to magazines, and we are pleased that the 
JourNAL has been privileged to print several of her 
poems. 


We recently received some very interesting mimeo- 
gtaph work from the Auer Avenue Social Center in 
Milwaukee..Each sheet advertises some activity, such 
as dramatic work, band, glee club, or manual train- 
ing, and each bit of cleverly written copy is illus- 
trated with some very fine art work. Directors Schu- 
bert and Julsrud are responsible for the series. 


A memorial in the form of an oil painting of 
G. M. Morrissey, former superintendent of the Chil- 
ton schools, was presented to the school the early 
part of October, the presentation being made by Dr. 
J. E. Reinbold, president of the high school alumni 
association, and the picture was accepted in behalf of 
the school by Wm. McHale, president of the board of 
education. Funds for the picture were contributed by 
members of the alumni association and other friends 
of Mr. Morrissey. 


Milwaukee teachers on leave of absence may collect 
half pay for a maximum of 180 days accumulated 
sick allowance, but are not entitled to pay for any 
extra days due them if they resign at the expiration 
of the 180 days, according to a recent ruling of the 
Milwaukee school board. The board grants teachers 
10 days’ sick leave each year, with leaves accumulating 
if not taken yearly. 


Principal Meyer reports that Hancock High school 
has the largest enrollment in its history; a jump from 
47 in 1932 to 100 in 1936. 
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The annual report of the Street Traders Depart- 
ment, Milwaukee Public Schools, has been received 
from A. H. Froemming, director. It presents in de- 
tail the number of licensed street trade employees, 
inspections, etc. The entire system appears to func- 
tion under the most carefully planned organization 
and the follow-up seems to be in the foreground 
always. 

Organization of the Newsboys Republic is based 
upon democratic participation and there is a real 
contest among the boys and “parties” as to which 
one can present the most civic program for the city. 


It may not be generally known that the last Con- 
gress appropriated $50,000 to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of Commerce for promoting 
accident prevention work on the part of organizations 
engaged in the promotion of safety and accident pre- 
vention materials for dissemination through schools, 
newspapers, magazines, the radio and other means of 
communication. 


Hazel Bentson, Stoughton teacher, reports an amus- 
ing incident which occurred in her freshman class in 
Citizenship. A rural student was giving a topic com- 
paring the schools of today with those of the past, 
and made this remark: 

“We all know that the schools of today are much 
better than they used to be. The buildings are nicer 
and the teachers have to be much better trained. 
Stoughton has very good teachers—there is a card in 
the office that says the teachers here are 100%.” 

Not so dumb! The card he referred to is the placard 
which we send out to all groups who are 100% in 
membership in the W. E. A. Such affiliation is par- 
tial proof that the teachers in question are 100% 
professionally. 


Faculty shift at Oakfield: Miss Victoria Scholz is 
the new third and fourth grade teacher, taking the 
place of Miss Mary Walsh, who resigned to accept 
a teaching position in Milwaukee. 


Members of the Wisconsin Junior High School 
Administrators association met at Oshkosh, Oct. 16. 
The morning session was devoted to an analysis of 
school functioning, and the afternoon session cen- 
tered around proposed revisions and changes in the 
curriculum. 


Luxemburg’s new school addition, consisting of a 
gymnasium, showers, and two classrooms, is com- 
pleted and has become a working part of the high 
school structure. 


One faculty shift at Burlington, but only a change 
in the first name: Miss Charlene Krueger is teaching 
in place of her sister, Coyla, who is taking work at 
Northwestern University this year. 


It looks as though the old art of desk carving is 
on the wane. Supt. C. C. Bishop, Oshkosh, recently 
issued a bulletin warning students that in case of desk 
mutilation the offender would be required to pay for 
the cost of refinishing. So, if a promising young wood 
carver wishes to practice on his school desk he'll have 
to pay for his experience! 








NEW LOW 
RATES . . 
rooms with 
bath as little 
as $2.50 





WHEN YOU VISIT 


MILWAUKEE 


A week-end trip to Milwaukee takes on 
additional pleasure and glamour when 
your stopping place is ‘The Schroeder.” 
Truly one of America’s finest hotels, here 
you may enjoy the utmost in comfort 
and service. 


HOTEL 


SCHROEDER 


Men teachers and principals of Douglas county re- 
cently formed a Northwest Schoolmasters’ Associa- 
tion, with William Susens, principal of the Patzau 
school, as president. Jerome Gillette, principal of the 
Solon Springs high school, was named general chair- 
man of a committee to arrange future meetings. 











Leo J. Gall, teacher in the town of Saukville, 
Washington county, lost his right hand and part of 
his forearm in a hunting accident last month. 


A $90,000 grade school is to be erected in Two 
Rivers this year. A federal grant of $43,000 has 
already been allotted the city. 


F. F, Finner, principal of the Sheboygan Falls High 
school, has devised an activities plan whereby each 
student pays 10¢ per week for 20 weeks, entitling 
him to admission to all of the school’s activities ex- 
cept the prom, senior class play, and alumni game. 
Students participating in activities will have a refund 
on their deposit at the end of the year. The plan was 
recently submitted to the student body and approved. 


The Wausau teachers, as members of the Wausau 
Education Association, showed themselves as perfect 
hosts during the recent convention of the Central 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. The Wausau teach- 
ers printed a folder welcoming all visiting teachers, 
telling them what points of interest to see during 
their stay at Wausau, and providing space for con- 
vention notes. 


Seymour is dedicating its new $91,000 school annex 
this month. 


An interesting news note from Supt. F. F. Schlos- 
ser, Chilton, reporting that: 

“The Chilton High school and grades have been 
equipped during the past month or so, with a fine 
radio system, also an announcing device in all rooms 
with the equipment so installed so as to enable the 
schools to broadcast from the auditorium to all other 
rooms in the building. We understand that Chilton 
High school is the only school in the middle-west 
which is equipped with a duel radio channel en- 
abling it to have two programs in operation simul- 
taneously in different rooms of the school. The school 
is also one of the three high schools in the state 
now equipped with a talk-back, enabling the teacher 
or pupil to talk directly back to the principal’s office 
when so connected.” 


Oh, for the life of a schoolma’am—they have to 
expect most everything. Mrs. Autie C. Sanford, 
county superintendent of Rusk County schools tre- 
cently sent us a news clipping which recounted an 
unrehearsed adventure of Miss Imogene Wichterman, 
rural teacher in the county, who, on her way home 
from school heard some crackling in the brush along 
side the road. Thinking it might be a porcupine, she 
stopped, but instead a bear stuck its head out. Neither 
stopped to speak, with Miss Wichtermann setting an 
unofficial world’s record for a sprint from the spot 
to the Nail Creek corner, where she met some other 
people. While describing her encounter with Rusk 
County wild life the bear walked across the road to 
see what all the excitement was about, and after 
satisfying his curiosity he shuffled off in the woods, 


Two faculty shifts in Polley: Roy A. Preston suc- 
ceeds Frank Himmelman, who resigned to complete 
work for his degree at Milwaukee S. T. C.; and Miss 
Marie Beyer replaces Miss Bertha Komanec, who 
resigned to become principal of the Forest Lake 
school. 


Miss Emily Hartmann, commercial teacher at Green 
Bay East High school, received an M. A. degree from 
the University of Southern California last June. 


Supt. T. H. Boebel, Medford, was elected com- 
mander of the Landau Post 147 of the American 
Legion, last month. 


The Calumet County Teachers association met at 
Chilton, Oct. 8, and heard addresses by President 
Silas Evans, Ripon, Dr. Garry C. Myers, Cleveland, 
and Secretary Plenzke. A splendid musical program 
was given by pupils and teachers of some of the city 
schools in the county. J. H. Murphy, New Holstein, 
is president for the coming year. 


We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of the 
October issue of the Price County Bulletin, consist- 
ing of twenty-nine pages of first class material for 
the teachers of the county. There is a fine balance of 
material, topped off by a splendid unit on “The Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow’. The cover illustration is a 
clever bit of mimeograph work, depicting the ships 
of Columbus sailing along under the peek-a-boo gaze 
of a mammoth sun, half hiding behind a cloud. The 
bulletin is uniformly good. Congratulations, County 
Supt. Ehle and staff. 


Miss Emily Stromstad, superintendent of schools of 
La Crosse County, was severely injured in an auto 
accident the early part of last month, when her cat 
skidded on a slippery road, turned over twice, and 
struck a bridge. 
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Principal A. H. Oestreich, Three Lakes, has 
changed from the monthly to the six weeks report 
card, and has instituted a system which he calls 
“book insurance’. Each student pays a dollar deposit 
which is returned to him in the spring providing the 
books he has used are in good condition. This may 
cramp the style of classroom marginal artists, but it 
should increase the life span of the average text. 


A note of healthy optimism comes from Boyceville, 
via Harley Borgen, new social science teacher. Among 
other things he says that “our salaries are on the 
upward trend—every sign post is pointing toward a 
successful year.’ That’s the kind of news items we 
like to get! 


A new high school basketball conference was 
launched in northeastern Wisconsin this fall, with 
Brussels, Casco, Fish Creek, Luxemburg, Michicot, 
and Sevastopol high schools becoming members of 
the Peninsula Basketball conference. Principal Teske, 
Luxemburg, was named president of the conference, 
with Edward Murphy, Brussels, as secretary—treasurer. 


Fire, believed to have been started from faulty 
electric wiring, destroyed the 36-year-old Marshfield 
Senior High school, last month. Nearly everything 
except records and football equipment, in the base- 
ment, was destroyed. 


A series of ten teacher conferences, under the di- 
rection of County Supt. Grace Webb, were held at 
various points throughout Jackson county the early 
part of last month. The curriculum for the year was 
considered and problems common to the various 
schools and communities were discussed. 


The Oshkosh Education association again gives 
evidence of fine professional activity. Recently the as- 
sociation has been working on a salary schedule to 
be submitted to city officials for consideration in the 
1937 budget. 

Committee heads for this year are: Ross B. Rowen, 
salary adjustment and publicity; J. H. Watson, code 
of ethics; Miss Irene Price, membership; F. X. 
Greenough, legislation; Miss Anna Kusche, social; 
J. H. Smith, public relations; and J. C. Fitzgerald, 
professional. 

Officers of the Oshkosh Education Association for 
the current school year are: W. N. Skowlund, presi- 
dent; R. J. McMahan, vice president; Miss Inez A. 
Shorey, secretary; Dr. Irene Price, treasurer; and 
J. Parker Clark, Miss Mary L. Stewart, A. M. Bleyer, 
and J. C. Fitzgerald, members of the executive 
committee, 

President Skowlund has announced an impressive 
series of 6 o’clock luncheon meetings this year, with 
prominent educators as guest speakers. 


Statistics show that there is quite a strong ‘“‘edu- 
cational mortality” in high school, but such is not 
the case at Readstown. According to a recent report 
from there the high school enrollment has jumped 
33% in the past two years, and during the same 
period of time not a single high school student has 
dropped out of school. 


Two new courses at Montello this year: home eco- 
nomics, taught by Miss Jean Boyington, and band, 
under the baton of Harold Hanson. 


Norman Amonson is a new addition to the Iola 
faculty, succeeding Miss Iva Wahl as teacher of the 
fifth and sixth grades. 











THEME of American Education Week, 
November 9-15, is ‘Our American Schools at 
Work.” 6,000,000 citizens visited the schools 
during the Week last year. Education is 
America’s greatest business—1 of every 4 per- 
sons is enrolled in school. 

“ 
WHY two series of arithmetics? Winston 
publishes THE NEw TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS 
and THE NEw CurRIcULUM ARITHMETICS. 
The latter series includes all the features of the 
first-mentioned series, BUT it provides the new 
regraded curriculum which has proved so popu- 
lar. May we send you full information about the 
most widely used arithmetics ever published? 

“ 
SUN does not tan or darken the skin of all 
light-colored races. It fades the skin of such 
people as the Chinese, the Sandwich Islanders, 
and the Fuegians of South America. 


a al 

CHECK list of geographies that fit your pro- 
gram: either the Single-Cycle Plus Series 
(HoME Fo.ks, WoRLD FOLKs, AMERICAN LANDS 
AND PEOPLES, FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES, 
Our INDUSTRIAL WORLD); or the two-book 
series (HUMAN USE GEOGRAPHY). Both series 
are by America’s foremost geographer, J. Rus- 
cell Smith, of Columbia University. 


“_ 
BIGGEST encyclopedia ever compiled was 
the Encyclopedia of Confucius—22,937 volumes! 


tt et al 
SHATTERING all records in its field is 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
Scuoots. Adopted for exclusive use in the 
city of Pittsburgh. Ordered from coast to 
coast. Typical excerpt from the many reviews: 
“It is a scholarly dictionary, geared to the 
needs of today’s children, and constitutes a 
real contribution to American education as it 
will serve to open wide the gates of language to 
American boys and girls.” 

“~ 
MANY inventions were first used for amuse- 
ment: the gyroscope existed as a toy before it 
was used seriously as a stabilization device; 
ether was used in parlor games in America 
before it was used in surgery. 

i a 
EDITOR’S selection for boys and girls 
(10-13): Umi, The Hawaiian Boy Who Be- 
came a King. Written and illustrated in seven 
colors by Robert Lee Eskridge. List price, $2.00. 


The JOHN C. WI] N S TO N COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO Y ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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E. Lawrence Barr, since 1931 director of the mu- 








nicipal and school bands at Columbus, recently re- M 
signed to accept a position in the schools of Great ne 
Falls, Montana. News clippings from the Columbus th 
Democrat speak highly oy his work in that city, and col 
it is obvious that the citizens of the community hate , 
to see him leave. 
Ol 
Here’s one for the books: the Osceola schools the 
were forced to close for a short time the early part the 


f October b f th Id! Th heati sys 
A HOUSE OF OERVICE | Soe br 2 ie mee cee 
the cold blasts which set the state shivering with an 


A FRIENDLY INSTITUTION early season warning of winter. wi 


Several administrative shifts have taken place in 
Wauwatosa this fall: Miss Virgie Howard, for the aes! 
past few years principal of the Wilson school, takes 











over the work of supervisor in the public schools, : 
Why not let us — W. naa, See fifteen years principal of the = 
. Jefferson school, takes over Miss Howard's admin- se 
prove It by send- istrative 7 while the classes she taught are in F 
4 charge of Miss Mary Bewley, who taught at the Jef- 
Ing us your next ferson school last year. Her place, in turn, is being met 
order. filled by a new teacher, Miss Mayme McCarter, for tere 
| the past five years a critic teacher in the Oregon Hig 
public schools. = 
‘ 


While assuming the administrative work at Wilson, 
Mr. Krueger still remains principal of the Jefferson 


Fond duLac School Supply Co. |} shoo. aa 








Established 1905 — Incorporated 1921 Two news clippings to reach our desk simultane- pha: 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin ously are of significance: one is from Fond du Lac, and 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” reporting that Miss Jenny Lind, art supervisor in the onst 
public schools, was confined to the hospital following 
- injuries when she was struck by a bicycle, and a sec- oO 
a ond news report from Janesville, to the effect that a Hig) 


junior high school bicycle club is being organized by repo 


Pat Dawson, athletic director, and Vice Principal in ty 
Kenneth Bick, ‘to make student cyclists safety con- of v 
scious while riding their bikes.” The Janesville pio- of s 
neers had better establish a Fond du Lac branch! nt 
ne 
About fifty Wausau teachers took a trip to Ham- _ 
burg the middle of last month, to inspect the famous E 
Fromm Brothers fox ranch. They were shown how _ 
the foxes are raised from pups until they are pelted. _—00 
According to one school administrator, a teacher, at ” " 
the point where pelting was explained, asked: r 
“How many times do you pelt the foxes’ ? at 


“Only about three times and then their backs get 

rf . : the « 

sore,” replied the guide. It ta 
“It’s about time the teachers visited the fox farm”, to ks 

was the principal’s comment. , 





Those Wausau teachers sure are school-minded! 
“yy Supt. Everett C. Hirsch reports that a class in typing 
The Child's Health Today for grade school teachers is being conducted at the 
a th Senior high school, and that all teachers unable to 
is the type have enrolled. “+ evidence of ey S 
: mindedness reported by Supt. Hirsch is the fact that 
NATION'S HEALTH TOMORROW ninety teachers of Wausau attended summer sessions 
last summer. 











eb 


Plan Your Vacation Early! 
Write for full information and rates on 


FALL & WINTER TOURS and CRUISES 


Nye & Winter Company—Travel Bureaus 


623 N. 8th 8t., Sheboygan, Wis. 207 Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 
128 N. Oneida 8t., App! leton, Wis. 2 So. Carroll St., M n, Wis. 51 
224 E. Mason 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 








The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 
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Miss Dorothy Johnson, rural school teacher near 
Monroe, was severely injured in an auto accident 
near Monroe on Oct. 20, when she failed to clear 
the road while passing a truck, and had a head-on 
collision with a car coming towards her. 


Things have been happening out Hartland way. 
Oliver Sand reports a new high in freshman entrants, 
the addition of a full time music teacher, and the fact 
that five of the thirteen teachers are new in the 
system this year. 


Ray Boone, science teacher and coach at Mauston 
Jr. H. S. has resigned to accept a position with the 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co. Donald Unferth has 
been selected to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Boone’s 
resignation. 


V. N. Jacobson, principal of the Genoa High 
school for the past several years, recently resigned to 
enter government postal service. 


About 80 rural school teachers of Grant county 
met in conference October 2, and witnessed an in- 
teresting demonstration put on by the Fennimore 
High School Teacher’s Training class of 1935, con- 
sisting of 27 students under the direction of their 
instructor, Miss Eulalia Weisend. Class demonstrations 
in reading, social studies, physiology, spelling, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, grammar, art, and geography were 
given. During the afternoon County Supt. Ralph em- 
phasized the benefits of membership in the W. E. A., 
and teachers present discussed the various class dem- 
onstrations witnessed in the morning. 


One can’t say that they lack pep at South Wayne 
High school! Principal A. C. Hannemann recently 
reported that the student body of 60 has earned $165 
in two weeks, to carry on student activities. All kinds 
of work was engaged in: typing, unloading a carload 
of shavings, washing windows, digging vegetables, 
and a hundred and one similar odd jobs—including 
one case where a girl shaved her father, (and 
“nicked’”’ him for the price of a barbershop job) and 
a boy digging angle worms for the biology class. 
Every pupil earned his quota of 25¢, with two young 
financiers turning in $5.92 apiece. Mr. Hannemann, 
in reporting the success of the venture said: 

“It is one of the best pieces of cooperative effort 
I've ever seen in a high school, especially when one 
considers that all but eight of our students are from 
the country and do not have much spare time... . 
It taught the students a very important life lesson; 
to know how to go out and get yourself a job.” 


Here’s a ruling which might interest a number of 
school administrators: E. P. Gorman, city attorney 
at Wausau, recently ruled that pupils from families 
who live in trailer houses must pay tuition if they 
wish to attend Wausau schools. It sure does keep 
the law “humping” to keep up with modern life! 


The Milwaukee Commercial Teachers club reports 
great activity this fall. On Oct. 14 the club assem- 
bled, over 100 strong, to hear an address by Principal 
Ralph Chamberlin, of Rufus King High school. At 
the same meeting the following officers were elected: 
Lester Libby, North Div. H. S., president; Harley 
Wiley, Bay View H. S., vice president; and Miss 
Enieda Lange, Girls’ Teach. H. S., secretary—treasurer. 
The club reports an enrollment of 185 teachers. 


CHALLENGING READERS 
for the Grades! 


Informative readers that will prove inter- 





esting and educational to children. Illus- 
trated with photographs from life. 
SATURDAY AT THE PARK 
(Grade: 3)- lng: Sauth oo. =n. 44¢ 
OUR FARM BABIES 
(Grade 2) by Hamer—Hamer____-______ 80¢ 


OTHER FARM BABIES 
(Grade 3) by 

Hamer—Hamer- _-_80¢ 
IT HAPPENED IN AUSTRALIA 
(Grades 5-6) by 

Harris—Harris__$1.00 


IT HAPPENED IN S. AFRICA 
(Grades 7-8) by 
Harris—Harris_-_$1.00 
GEOGRAPHY 
TEXT-WORKBOOKS 
Home Journeys __--56¢ 
World Journeys__._56¢ 
Western Continents_56¢ 
Eastern Continents_56¢ 
Jr. High School 
Geography_-_-_--_-_ 72¢ 


Order these practical new helps now. 





















McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
ILLINOIS 


BLOOMINGTON 














SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


813 Lumber Ex., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Summary of 1936—vacancies, salaries, trends—ready Nov. 15. 
Good Positions — Good Teachers — Good Service 


Atlantic 6763 
Write now. 














™ PARKER zxteneencz 0° 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
TEACHERS - PHOTOS - MAGAZINES 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Member N. A. T. A. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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A. A. Wipperman, principal at Markesan sends us 
the good news that at a special meeting of the school 
district, October 26, the people of Markesan voted, 
111 to 7, to build a $60,000 classroom addition 
with auditorium—gymnasium combination. Plans pro- 
vide for a new science room, a home economics room, 
two classrooms for jr. h. s. students, new office 
rooms, and a sound-proof music room. Construction 
will start soon, according to Principal Wipperman. 


Janesville public school teachers send us the good 
news that they are again 100% in the W. E. A., and 
at the same time announce the new officers of the 
Janesville Education Association for the current school 


year: Miss Cecelia Howe, president; Ralph Keene, 


vice-president; and Miss Lazone Willis, secretary— 
treasurer. 


Marion Hill, county nurse of Oneida county, re- 
cently gave some sound health advice to parents, 
through the form of a letter printed in the various 
papers of the county. In a very diplomatic way she 
advised mothers as to what type of food should be 
packed for the noon lunch box. And what a lunch! 
Milk, a sandwich, fresh fruit, fresh vegetables, and a 
dessert! A lot in the eyes of a city child, but a mere 
snack for the rural boy or girl who has walked a 
mile or so to school, and will help with the chores 
when school is out. 
































@ We have money 
available for short- - 

term loans, at a reasonable rate of interest. If you 
are a member of the W.E.A. and desire a small 
loan, write us for details. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
404 Insurance Bidg., Madison, Wis. 











A news note reports that “Dorothy Johnson, Pleas- 
ant Hill school, Green Co., was critically injured in 
an automobile accident on the evening of October 20.” 
No other news has reached us, so we hope that Miss 
Johnson is well on the road to recovery by this time. 


The Kindergarten—Primary section of the North- 
western W. T. A., meeting at Eau Claire the early 
part of last month, reports a very successful meeting. 
Newly elected officers are: Miss Isobel Champion, 
Hudson, succeeding Miss Josephine M. Kauffman, 
Chippewa Falls, as Chairman; and Miss Leah Wald, 
Eau Claire, to succeed Miss Champion as secretary. 


The $39,000 new school building at Westboro is 
expected to be completed within the next few months. 
In commenting upon the building Principal Durward 
McVey says: “It will seem great to both teachers 
and students to be able to have athletic events, class 
plays and proms at home rather than having to 
drive seven miles in order to keep up these activities, 
as bg have had to do for the past year and one 
half.” 


The State Board of Control recently announced the 
appointment of Secretary Plenzke as a member of the 
State Advisory Committee which has been appointed 
to assist the Juvenile Department in carrying out its 
program for the development of child welfare serv- 
ices, as provided for in the Social Security Act. 

This is just one of many ways in which the asso- 
ciation works with allied groups in the interest of 
Wisconsin youth. 


During October the Madison Vocational School 
conducted a Motor Drivers’ Safety school. Men who 
attended were sent by their employers. About 700 
professional motor drivers enrolled. Those who gave 
instruction were Attorney Glenn Stephens, William C. 
Knoelk, Chairman of the Milwaukee Safety Com- 
mission, E. J. O'Meara, traffic engineer, Wisconsin 
Highway Commission; Judge Roy Proctor, and Police 
Chief William McCormick, both of Madison. 


NECROLOGY 


* W. E. A. Member at Time of Death 
*Word has just reached us of the death of Albert 
Nelson, 21, Prentice teacher, who died at his home 
on November 20, 1935, after a week's illness from 
pneumonia. 


Miss Ina E. Wilson, 25, Marathon county teacher 
for several years, prior to her retirement from teach- 
ing four years ago as a result of sickness, died at the 
home of her parents in Waupaca, Sept. 25, after a 
lingering illness. 


Mrs. Thor Arnevik (Edna Henrich), 32, Merrill 
teacher prior to her marriage in 1934, died at a Mer- 
rill hospital, Oct. 6, following the birth of a child. 


Miss Mildred May Lakin, 78, for 20 years a teacher 
in Milwaukee, prior to her retirement in 1910, died 
at her home in Milwaukee, Oct. 8. 


Miss Elizabeth Cleland, 82, for more than 30 years 
a teacher in the schools of Evansville and Edgerton, 
died at the home of her sister, in Howard, Kansas, 
last month. 


*Harry C. Falconer, 46, for the past 15 years an 
instructor in public speaking and mathematics at La 
Crosse Central High school, died at his home, Oct. 28, 
after an illness of three weeks. 
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